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MICHIGAN WOOL. 


Mr. Lot Bonine, ef Vandalia, Cass Co., 
in a communication to the Sheep Breeder, 











referring to the paper read by Mr. Lee at 
Metamora, and which appeared in the FAar- 
MER afew weeks ago, says: 

“T think friend Lee in his paper, pub- 
lished in the July issue, hos made some mis- 
takes in the classification of the different 
grades of woo!. In the first place, X wool 
is a grade from 2ross bred sheep; XX wool, 
or above, is from pure bred Merinos, and 
there are many thousands of them in Mich- 


igan; XXX and above is from Saxony 
sheep. Mr. Lee says that fair Michigan 
grows tv0o much wool with 70 per cent of 


foreign matter init. He thinks we grow 
too heavy fine wool, and does nét stop to 
consider either, that it costs ten cents more 
per pound to grow grade wool than it does 
fine wool. 1 think he would not have lost 
50 per cent of his fine lambs if he had been 
a better Manager. He says Onlo 1s produc- 
ing better wool than Michigan. I say that 
is not so; I believe we are producing as 
good wool as anybody on the face of the 
earth. There has been a discrimination 
against Michigan wool io the Eastern mar- 
kets. Hecan go to Ohio and buy 1,000 
of her best sheep and bring them to 
Michigan and shearthem, and the wool 
will not bring within three cents of what 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania wool would in 
the eastern market. Don’t ship your wool 
to eastern commission houses. 1 will zive 
you my experience with Justice, Bateman 
& Co., of Philadelphia. Ishipped them 1,- 
613 Ibs. of wool, March 13th, 1888, in six 
bags. One bag contained 262 lbs. of XXX 
fine (Saxony), light anwashed that averaged 
five pounds per clip. I shipped this in a 
cotton duck bag to keep it clean, this ccst 
$2.50; they kept this bag. The wool in the 
five other bags was kept in good condition, 
coming from eight pound clips, these five 
new bags were kept and five old rags sent 
in place. I got fifteen cents for my wool; 
was offered eighteen cents at home. Sell 
your wool at home to local buyers instead of 
to eastern commission houses. if you send 
to apy commission men, ship your wool to 
Chieago; Chicago isto be the largest and 
vest marketin the United States.” 

Mr. Bonine makes error in 

issifyiog wool when he says X wool is 
from: eross-bred sheep, Every Merino fleece 
furnishes some X wool. The better the 
fieece the more of the higher grades it con- 
But X is found in all, and does not 
come from cross-bred sheep. The cifferent 
portions of the body furnish different grades 
of wool. 

iis assertion about Michigan wool 
being as geod as Ohio is very nearly the 
truth—not quite. In Mr. Bonine’s section 
of the State it is. Many farmers in south- 
ern Michigan sell their clips over the Jine 
in Obio, and they can generally get a cent 
more for it than if marketed at home. We 
have referred to this repeatedly, as showing 
the unwarranted prejudice and ignorance 
of the general buyer. But the wool in 
Michigan is not all as fine as in the southern 
counties. In the newer counties flocks are 
not even, and their fleeces show less uni- 
formity. ‘fhis is an objeetion, as it com- 
pels different classification of the ficeces. 
Many farmers change their flocks frequent- 
ly, and good even fleeces .can only be se- 
cured by breeding a flock up to a standard 
and maintaining it there. It cannot be ac- 
complished by buying a few here and there, 
and then turning in the cheapest buck ob- 
lainable among them. But Michigan fleeces 
show much improvement within the last five 
years, and Michigan fleeces are selling 
nearer the price of Obio than ever before. 
The range is only @1e below in Boston. 


=< 


Mr. A. C. GLIDDEN, of Paw Paw, Van 
Buren Co., writes under date of the 29th: 
‘No rains here since the morning of the 
15th, Corn has dried up severely in the 
last few deys, and some farmers have be- 
gun cutting, which will be general after 
this date, Aug. 29th. Half the stalks have 
yet quite immature ears, but the earlier ana 
larger stalks are drying up and must be cut 
to save the fodder. 

—_——_o+ro—_—_—— 

Tue report of the organization of a 
Farmers’ Protective Leagoe at Jackson is 
worth reading. It will probably be fol- 
lowed by others. 


oue 


tains. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
WHEAT CULTURE. 





Much has been written on this important 
branch of agriculture, and it would seem 
little of interest could be added; but as our 
seasons are continually varying, our 
climatic influences changing, as affected by 
draining, cleariiig and tillage; and as dif- 
ferent soils require different treatment, dif- 
ferent manures and different varieties of 
seed, we must conclude there will be much 
of interest to say after this generation of 
farmers has passed the last mile stone. In 
our opinion the greater number of poor crops 


3 failures is attributable to a lack of 
ugbness in the manager. 


No two fields are exactly in the same con- 
dition, or need the same treatment, and the 
aim of the grower should be to bring the 
exception to the general average as far as 
possible. For example, that farther slope 
next to the woods is harder to plow, and 
breaks up in lumps, while in another part 
of the field it is too sandy and light, er 
bordering th2 low land too light and mucky. 
Now, in order to have the greatest average 
yield, pains must Le taken to manure that 
hard part every time it is plowed, until it is 
dark colored and mellow; seed with clover 
and the roots will furnish a vegetable fer- 
tilizer and loosener, which will aid much. 
To the sandy part you can apply well rotted 
manure and phosphate, salt or other con- 
centrated manure; roll more frequently and 
pack till it will hold moisture for a longer 
period. Andthe mucky partis generally at 
the foot of the hill where it can be covered 
tosome extent by the washing sand and 
clay from the hillside by running the fur- 
rows in such a manner as to carry down in 
each rain much from the higher lands. 

These plans and thoughts of improve- 

ment must bein the farmer’s mind every 
time he crosses the field or comes to these 
vary!ng conditions of soil, as the prepara- 
tion for a good wheat crop must be made 
by all the crops which precede it, and the 
tillage of the same. There is no proba- 
bility of a large yield unless every part of 
the field is in excellent condition; we must 
not depend on one part making up for an- 
other, but be sure that the most unpromis- 
ing part produces well, and the mure 
promising still better. We believe a fre- 
quent light dressing of manure will insure @ 
success on light sandy soils; or an annual 
manuring rather than the same quantity 
applied at one time and once in three or 
four years, as is frequently sufficient for 
heavier lands. 
In giving our method of preparation and 
seeding for wheat growing, we shall have 
particular reference to heavy, or clay loam 
soils, such as are to be found in the fourth 
tier of counties, and app'icable on most of 
the best wheat producing belt of this State. 
First, then, feed all coarse fodder and 
grains out in winter that can be produced on 
the farm; and do not, under any circum- 
stances, allow good straw to be used for 
bedding animals, till it has first passed be- 
fore them and all the better and finer por- 
tions been consumed by them. Then usethe 
bits for bedding; and it will be found very 
profitable if this is carried toa greater ex- 
actness than many suppose. This can bes! 
be accomplished by sheep and colts. Most 
farmers can carry one quarter more of these 
and keep them in a profitable condition ifa 
proper use of all the straw is made; and 
there are always some stacks left in fields 
of others ‘‘ who do not take the FARMER,”’’ 
which can be bought and drawn in the 
winter to add to the store. This course 
will add greatly to the stock, and wili cali 
for all the corn and oats, or damaged 
barley or beans, that may be produced; and, 
as a natural conscquence gives a greater 
quantity of valuable manure, which in turn 
adds to the amount produced, and soon be- 
comes self-sustaining in its results. 

We find a good time to draw manure is 
whenever you can find the time and can 
get on the land; and by the use of wide 
tire wagons or sleighs, it is almost any sea- 
son of the year. We would always spread 
it from the wagon, and a platform sleigh or 
wagon is preferabie, as being more conven- 
jient. Weare drawing manure now on our 
pastures which will be planted in corn next 
spring. We find while it keeps the stock 
from teeding there fora short time when 
first applied, they will soon return to find 
it greatly refreshed, and when spring again 
opens and the plow is started, the land thus 
treated will be mellow, and can readily be 
handled with less team, and the corn will 
come more surely, as itis always moist. We 
think the weeds and barn grass will also be 
more prolific, but tne fact of having corn 
grow from the start will enable one to start 
the drag and cultivator much sooner, and 
meee than compensates for the greater 
growth of grass. We would recommend 
raising a dent corn as furnishing a greater 
yield of stalks and fodder containing full as 
much sugar and nutriment as the small 
varieties, and adding greatly to the amount 
of coarse manwre (those opposed to dent 
corn can underscore those two words if they 
choose and we will only smile at the joke) 
while the part left on the ground, cut rathel 
higb, when dragged down in the spring 
will loosen the soil for at least one year. 
We would plow deep and thoroughly, not 
leaving anything in sight; use jointer both 
in sod and stubble or cross plowing. Roll 
the furrow, then till with down harrow, 





Spring tooth, or wheel harrow, as condi- 
tions require, never working the soil more 
than four inches after it is first plowed, 
(which should be not less than eight inches 


in depth), and preceding the drill with a 
down harrow in order to pack the surface, 
leaving just enough mellow fine soil to cover 
nicely the seed. Then drill one and a fourth 
bushels per acre of clean plump seed, and 
when a Suitable time comes in spring, either 
before or after the clover seed has been 
sown, harrow the wheat with any common 
harrow. It is not necessary to have the 
teeth slant backward, for most of the heavy 
harrows are none too good. 


This article is already extended more than 
we intended, and yet there is as much more 
to say about the proper seed and the way to 
get it, as well as use of phosphates, which is 
our best insurance against insects. The 
seed we sow is a very important element. 


D. P. DEWEY. 
——~< 0 >—__—_- 


ABSTRACT TEACHING. 


A vast deal of what is called agricultural 
teaching comes to farmers through the 
press in the form of theoretical advice. An 
accepted standard system of practice is 
learned, by the Solon who assumes to direct 
rural readers, and he explains how to man- 
age the entire proceeding, and why the out- 
come will be exceptionally good. He ‘tells 
the farmer, who has only raised the average 
twelveand a half bushels of wheat tothe acre, 
how to manage to increase his yield up to 
25 bushels. This wisdom is announced as 
though it were entirely new, and conse- 
seqentiy authentic. There are, at times, 
some chemical analyses attached “as clinch- 
ers; but these the farmer his a dim recol- 
lection of seeing every year about this time; 
so, as he has never heard his neighbor over 
the way—io whom he looks for evidences 
gain from experiments—say anything about 
such things, he skips the suggestion as giib- 
ly a3 he used to the hard words in his “read- 
ing lesson, and looks to some other source 
for his knowledge. Abstract or theoretical 
teaching has had its day. No class of /per- 
sons have more theoretical tancies than far- 
mers, but if they all should reach into” pub- 
lie view, and proclaim their abstract!’ wis- 
dom, the agricultural papers would not be 
large enough to hold them. But instead of 
that, they usually go quietly at work to 
test the value of a new idea, and do not 
shout the praises of the new doctrine until 
there are evidences of value cropping ‘out 
from it. The rehearsal of the operation of 
a new scheme has more value, and is look- 
ed for with more eagerness by farmers than 
all the speculations of science, or all rehash 
of old philosophies. Whata man actually 
did, and how he did it, is read with avid- 
ity, and is a poinier to those who cater to 
the agricultural appetite. 

People outside of the sweat and toil of 
the farm, who do not mingle freely with the 
present generation of farmers, make up a 
very superficial estimate of their mental 
needs. There is a class—-partly imaginary 
—that is taken as a type of the whole, and 
to cuch a fusilade of balderdash is fired, 
which never hits anythirg, for none of these 
are in range, and if they were, they are im- 
pervious to shots of any kind coming from 
that direciion. The education most effec- 
tive to elevate the practice of agriculture 
must come from experience, as an object 
lesson is an incentive to achieve like re- 
sults. The masses are pulled up the untrod 
eminence by the few who are first to climb. 
You cannot push them all up together, 
Gravel roads are extending from the enter- 
prise of a few men, who demonstrated their 
value. Broad-tired wagons have come to 
be universal, from seeing some one man in 
a neighborhood hauling beavy loads on soft 
ground. Riding corn cultivators came one 
by one, and there are farmers now, who 
will not accept a thing as valuable until a 
majority have adopted it. 

There is too much telling people what to 
do, instead of showing them what has act- 
ually been done, as a proof that it can be 
done again. Timeis too short and valu- 
able fer the farmer to chance results on the 
speculations of a theory. If one farmer 
does not raise as many bushels of grain as 
another there is a reason for it, usually, that 
will not yield to manipulation of the ground 
in one seas-p. There is nv ‘‘presto change” 
in the homilies of the city editor that can 
double a former yield. Let us hear what 
some successful farmer has done, and how 
he did it. That will drop a shower in every- 
body’s dry cup. The facts are that every 
progressive farmer is up to all the wrinkles 
that are being recommended, and if any 
need the stale suggestions so gratuitously 
distributed, they are either callous to all 
agricuitural gospel or ‘‘way back’’ beyond 
its influence; so that the chances of seed 
falling on prepared ground are very slim, 

A. large share of the failures to raise max- 
imum crops is due to causes entirely be- 
yond the control of the individual. The 
practice of the foremost ideas in the culti- 
vation of every line of crops will frequent- 
Jy fail to insure returns in the measure of a 
reasonable expectation. Extremes of heat 
or cold, drouth or some other exigency will 
blast the hopes that have been expected to 
follow after exceptionally good cultivation. 
No scientific knowledge of soils, or of the 
elements necessary to the complete develop- 
meut of the crop can avail against such 
climatic ills. These can be met only with 
such patience and fortitude as the inevita- 
ble teaches us to exercise, waiting, mean 
while, for more propitious skies and more 


profitable seasons. 
A.C. G, 


— 
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“Nigger’’ wheat gave P. Kakaback, of 
Pavilion, a yield of 30 bushels to the acre. 











FARMERS’ LEAGUE. 





A second meeting of the Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Association of Jackson Co. was held 
in the city of Jackson on Saturday of last 
week. 

President John C. Sharp called the meet- 
ing to order, and made some remarks on 
the constitution of the organization which 
was to be voted on at the meeting, and after 
some discussion on the question as to 
whether it should be confined to farmers or 
thrown open to all who wished to become 
members, as the constitution presented per- 
mits, it was read by sections and adopted. 
The constitution is as follows: 

Section 1. The name of this Association 
shall be the Farmers’ League of Jackson 
County. 

Section 2. The object of this Association 
shall be to promote the happiness, prosperi- 
ty and education of the people, and more 
especially those engaged in agricultursl pur- 
suits, and to that end the enactment and 
enforcement of such laws as will protect the 
people from the use of and the farmer from 
competition with adulterated, unwholesome 
and unhealthy food products, that come in 
competition with the products of the farm; 
the enactment and enforcement of such 
Jaws as will protect the people from the 
abuses and robberies of monopolies, so 
called trusts and pools, however created, 
and such laws as shall secure just, reason- 
able and impartial charges by transporta- 
tion companies, and as shall protect the 
farmers who have purchased their lands 
and upon which they pay taxes to support 
the State, the connty, the town, the schools 
and the poor, against competition with 
those who occupy the public domain free of 
charge. 

Section 3. The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee consisting of one from each town- 
ship in the county, and of which committee 
the president, secretary and treasurer shall 
be ex-oflicio members. Each of said officers 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, for 
the term of one year, and their duties shall 
be such as usually appertain to such ottfices. 
Section 4. An annual meeting shall be 
held on the second Saturday in the month 
of November in each year, and such other 
meetings as may be called by a majority of 
the executive committee. 

Section 5. Any person residing in the 
county of Jackson, in sympathy with the 
objects of the Association, may become a 
member by giving his name and address to 
ibe secretary. 

Section 6. The executive committee may 
adopt such bylaws fo: the government of 
the Association as it may deem proper, and 
this constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting. 

The next basiness was the election of 
officers, which resulted as follows: 
President—John C. Sharp, of Summit. 
Vice Prezident—Eugene Belden, Spring 
Arbor. 

Secretary—Frank Maynard, Blackman. 
Treasurer—John Chilson, Hanover. 
Executive Committee—J. J. Daniels, 
Blackman; A. S. Wolcott, Concord; W. J. 
G. Dean, Hanover; Henry Reed, Henrietta; 
Milton Reed, Liberty; Chas. H. Smith, 
Leoni; Porter Cady, Napoleon; Joseph Cobb, 
Norvell; J. W. Clark, Pulaski; Geo. B. 
King, Parma; John Elliott, Rives; F. W. 
Fowler, Spring Arbor; Lewis Beals, Spring- 
port; H. C. Richardson, Sandstone; Dennis 
Badgley, Summit; Frank Townley, Tomp- 
kins; Jas. Palmer, Waterloo; Elijah E. 
Swift, Grass Lake; F. J. Randall, Columbia. 
After the election of officers had been 
completed Mr. Frank Maynard, in answer 
to repeated calls, nade a short address. He 
began by saying that he thought the fact of 
so many farmers coming out to this meet- 
ing was evidence that they had become con- 
vinced that it was necessary to unite to 
oppose the great monopolies which are wind- 
ing themselves about the country. He 
called attention to the subject of taxation, 
and said that in looking over the tax rolls of 
1860 he found thatthe taxes on farms were 
12 cents per acre. Last year, without any 
inaterial change in the value, the tax was 
46 cents per acre. More than half the farm- 
ers pay taxes on more than they own be- 
cause their farms are mortgaged. ‘They pay 
a tax of an average of $10 each. He there- 
fore claimed the right to demand some pro- 
tection, and that the institutions which 
they pay taxes to maintain should buy their 
products of those who pay the taxes. In 
the United States, said he, there are 7,000,- 
000 farmers, and fifty lawyers of the nation 
wield more influence than these farmers, 
and why is this? Simply because they do 
not examine their ballots closely enough. 
He wanted to see the farmers come to the 
front and denrand legislation for their pro- 
tection, and this is what they had metfor. 
Kugene Belden said he felt that the time 
had arrived when the farmers and laborers 
of America must do something or go under. 
The time never was in the history of the 
country when the farmers needed protection 
as much as they do to-day. He referred to 
the various great reforms of the country and 
compared this movement to them. He be- 
lieved anti-monopoly was the leading ques 
tion before the farmer to-day. The question 
of the tariff was a great one which had been 
brought to the front in the present cam- 
paign, bot he believed that’was as nothing 
compared to the question of monopolies. 
Tne question now is, what are we to do and 
what is the remedy. His:view was that 
the farmers must elect men to the offices of 
the country from among®themselves, or 
those who are known to be in sympathy 
with them. 

Col. C. V. DeLand felt that there was as 
much necessity for the farming community 
to organiz3 as for any Other class of 
people. It was true that the farmer pays 
taxes upon everything he has, while the 
bauker and professional man succeed in 
evading the tax. He waS\.not so much 
afraid of monopolies as many were. He 
was opposed to the Michigan constitution 





there were only 5,000 corporations in the 
United States, and to-day there are 70,000 
corporations iu Michigan alone. ‘These, he 
thought, were just as much monopoties as 
the Chicago ‘‘big four’? and the Standara 
Oil company. yet no one thought of them in 
talking of monopolies. He had a record 
against these corporations, and would put 
business back on the plane of individual 
responsibility. He was in favor of a farm- 
ers’ association and would favor making it 
entirely in the interest of the farmers. 

John True held that there was not a 
political parly in the country whith dared 
attack the monopolies of the country. He 
referred to the beef question, and said he 
understood that about $50,000 worth of 
Chicago dressed beef was sold in Jackson 
each year, and claimed that it was a detri- 
ment not only to the city but to every 
citizen of Jackson County. 

President Sharp read an article relative 
to the beef question, and called attention 
to the vast cattle monopolies of the west, 
where the ranchmen are enabled to use 
millions of acres free of charge, on which to 
raise cattle in competition with the farmers 
of Michigan who pay for all the land they 
occupy. His remedy would be for the 
governmens to charge these ranchmen a 
proper price for the use of ali lands, and 
then for the farmers of Michigan to require 
an inspection of al! meats brought into the 
state, both alive and dressed. He-thought 
the farmers should be felt in the legislature 
of the State in this matter, and thatina 
proper inspection law lies the principal 
remedy. The meeting then adjourned. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES FROM 
FRANCE. 





From our Pais Correspondent. 

Paris, August 10, 1888. 
Prof. Wolff, after experiments made at 
the Hohenheim experiment farm, concludes 
that malt dust and dried brewers’ grains 
are excellent feeding for milch cows, but 
the ration must be limited to one or two 
pounds per day, as they tend to produce 
calf-slipping, due probably to the high per- 
centage—22 to 28—of nitrogen in the bar- 
ley sprouts, and the facility with which the 
latter, from their delicate structure, are as- 
similated. Often the germs heat when in 
a mass and so undergo alteration. 
It is at Hamburg that the trade in dried 
brewers’ grains is centered. They are pre- 
pared in Bavaria..-The-grains are subject- 
ed to a slow heat to evaporate the exceas of 
water, but are not too dried so as to become 
indigestible for stock. They are officially 
classed as ‘‘concentrated forage” and are 
employed as such. They affect neither the 
taste of the milk nor butter; nor is the con- 
sistency of the latter affected. The Stras- 
burg Agricultural Society bears witness to 
the value of the product for milch and fat 
cattle. The yield of milk has been aug- 
mented one-third, and the richness of the 
cream increased from nine to twelve per 
cent. The dried grains are also employed 
with success in the feeding of horses; mixed 
with an equal quantity of oats, the feed is 
general in Mecklenburg. At first the addi- 
tion is one part in five. Occasionally the 
grains are slightly wetted before being 
given. ‘Trials made in a regiment of Prus- 
sian cavalry have shown that not only do 
the horses like the dried grain, but that 
their digestion is improved, a good condition 
maintained, their appetite sharpened, while 
their coats acquire a marked shininess. 

French farmers are up in arms on account 
of the Minister of Agriculture asserting that 
39 per cent of the arable land in France is 
under forage crops, when it is a fact that 
an acre of cereals will furnish man with 
three times more alimentary matters than 
an acre of forage. This doctrine is viewed 
as overturning the new departure in French 
agriculture, that of producing more forage 
to enable more stock to be kept, and by 
having more manure to be better able to 
maintain the soil in a richer condition. It 
is not possible to have farms without cattle. 
Only M. Georges Ville advocates the culture 
of cereals consecutively, by the aid of what 
his adversaries call ‘‘ chemical pills.’? How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the employ- 
ment of chemical manures in modern farm- 
ing has tended,. here at all events, to de- 
crease the out-put of forage plants. It is 
equally true that the maximum of the soil’s 
production i3 aided by these supplementary 
fertilizers. In all systems of culture the 
farmer has to consider not s>9 much what 
can be done as what will pay. Now all the 
treatises, all the systems of culture, will 
never turn the farmer away from raising 
that which is lucrative, whether it be for- 
age, cattle or grain. Auxiliary mahures, 
that is chemical fertilizers, can do much to 
increase the area of land under forage, as 
well as to augment the yield of ordinary 
land. China is a grain-producing natiom 
for her people do not live like westerns 
on a mixed diet of meat, milk, butter, ete. 
Forage farming is a kind of advanced guard 
for grain culture; it cannot be omitted from 
the present system of intensive farming. 
The difficalty is to make forage culture pay 
when cattle consume the produce. 

A special congress has been holding sit- 
tings in the School of Medicine of this city, 
to investigate the causes, the development, 
the prevention, and the treatment of con- 
sumption. As there is no physiological 
difference recognized in the laws of this 
terrible disease, as bearing on man and ani- 
mals, it was a happy thought to bring doc- 
tors and veterinary surgeons together, and 








and voted against it in 1 At that time 


"| 


to compare their experience and their 


knowledge. Very curious facts ‘were re- 
vealed as to the capricious character of the 
disease, which is dus to the presence of a 
microbe or bacille. It does not center in 
the blood or muscle, but prefers generally the 
liver, the spleen, and lungs. ‘That bdacille 
can be communicated to healthy beings and 
animals, and prodace consumption, hence 
the contagious character of the latter. It 
i3 hereditary also. Experiments took place 
at the Nefort Veterinary College, and 
horses, asses, and cattle, suffering from 
consumption, were killed, and dissected in 
presence of the members of the congress. 
In the case of the horse it was shown that 
while the lungs swarmed with the dacille, 
it could be cured, but not so for the other 
animals. Guinea pigs, rabbits, etc., when 
inoculated with the virus, contracted the 
disease and suffered more or less severely. 

The congress unanimously decided, that 
every farm animal laboring under consump- 
tion should be killed, and its owner com- 
pensated. The flesh of such an animal 
ought not to be consumed. ‘The virus of 
consumption was classed with that of 
hydrophobia, glanders, and anthrax. The 
principal source of infection was declared 
to be milk from consumptive cows; it con- 

tained the germs of the malady, and once 

the dbacilles entered the system and settled 

in the membranes of the intestine:, they 

are certain to gain the spleen, the liver, and 

the lungs. It was resolved that govern- 

ments would do well to appoint inspectors 

of dairy stock, kept above all in cities and 

large towns, and be empowered to adopt 

summary meastres when an animal was 

found to be infected with consumption. It 

was more than hinted thatcows yielding a 

high average of milk were to be suspected. 

Good air, the employment o* antiseptics, 

and the auxiliary of robust, nourishing food, 

were the best preventives; and as for rem- 

edies, no specific existed. 

M. A. Leclerc has investigated the nature 

and composition of the white foam so often 

observed in horses when in a state of per- 

Spiration. He found, on analysis, that it 

consisted of ammonia, urea, alkaline chlo- 

tides, and albumen. The latter up till now 
was not considered as entering into the 
composition of perspiration. This albumen 
is rich in nitrogen. On drying, it forms a 
a, white pellicle, associated with alcoline 
chloride that the curry-comb clears away. 

M. Neuffer draws attention to the neces- 

sity of prudence in the application of nitrate 
of soda to barley soils. A brewer had pur- 
chased several tons of choice barley, in 
every way irreproachable to look at. The 
first brew made of the grain was impossible 
to be used. The brewer sent samples of 
the grain toa chemist for examination, who 
duly reported that the grain was too rich in 
nitrogenous matters to be employed for 
brewing, and that this excess of richness 
might have been caused by a too liberal em- 
ployment of nitrate of soda as a top dress- 
ing, which was the fact. 

Professor Cornevin, of the Veterinary 
School of Lyons, draws attention to the 
practice of administering a little arsenic to 
stock in course of fattening. He says the 
arsenic does not the slightest good, but of- 
ten produces irritation in the animal's in- 
testines, resulting in death. The arsenic 
being administered in such small quantities’ 
cannot lodge to any toxical degree in the 
flesh. 

M. Patellier draws attention also to the 
outbreak of a malady in oat crops in the 
Marne. The plants examined stooled well, 
are green and bushy; but the stem does not 
grow up, so that there is neither straw nor 
grain. The cause was attributed to the soil, 
to drought, etc. Atthe base of the stem 
was a pear-shaped thickening; this gathering 
having been opened, was found full of 
worms, akin to those that swarm in the 
bulbs of hyacinths. The remedy proposed 
is, to change the rotation of the crop. 

_— ot 6 


HERE YOU HAVE IT. 





The London Times Figuresa Shortage of 
80,000,000 Buskels in the World’s Suap- 
ply of Wheat. 





The London Zimes on Thursday gave an 
elaborate summary of the situation of bread- 
stuffs in the markets of the world. and this 
was deemed important enough to cable to 
the United States. The 7imes says it now 
seems to be a fact that the old world needs 
from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more than the harvests of the year 
will produce. To put itin another way, the 
countries which always have to buy wheat 
must this year buy some $70,000,000 bush- 
els, while the countries raising more than 
they consume will have aout 295,000,000 
bushels to sell. The annual international 
grain market, held in Vienna on Monday, 
gave estimates of the yield of the world. 
The real state of the French harvest seems 
much worse than reported at Vienna, and 
the same is even more obviously true of 
England. * Wednesday’s terrifig storm of 
wind and rain ended what chance re- 
mained of decent crops in Great “Britaip, 
and the English must now import at least 
170,000,009 bushels. It then continues: 


‘France, which, next to the United 
States, is tha greatest wheat producer in 


reaped. A week ago it was estimated that 
she would need to import 68,000,000 bush- 
els. Now, since the fresh storm and the 
discovery by ‘the first threshings of the bad 
quality of the new grain, the shortage is put 
at 80,000,000 bushels by the Merenriale des 
Halles and at 96,000,000 by Bollacs, Saras- 
sin & Co. What makes the matter worse 





is that very little, if any, of this can be 


the world, has one of the worst crops ever 


an 


made good by Algiers, where the grasshop- 
pers have decimated the crop. 

‘*Germany, Italy and the Netherlands 
must buy more wheat than usual this year 
of the great exporting countries. We un- 
derstand here that the United States and 
Canada can be counted on to supply about 
103,000,000 million bushels, Russia 90,000,- 
000 and India 35,000,000, but in these latter 
countries there is much more uncertainty 
than in the former. From Russia, for in- 
stance, there are all sorts of reports, latterly 
quite unfavorable, and from India it is even 
more difficult to get the truth. If these 
crops turn out larger than estimated the 
daily increasing evidence of bad quality 
and light weight of crop in western Europe 
will quite balance the gain. With such a 
huge deficit as this in the world’s market, 
equal to the entire wheat crop in a good year 
of such a country as Germany, it is evident 
that somebody inust cut down the consump- 
tion of bread and that there will be fierce 
competition for the possession of the grain 
markets of the continent, which have been 
showing an almost steady rise for the last 
ten days, with few fluctuations resultant 
upon declines in America. Asa rule, prices 
have been higher and advances sharper in 
Paris than elsewhere, but We inesday London 
and some English provincial markets dis- 
tanced any other spurts of the season by a 
sudden advance of from six to nine cents 
per bushel upon last week’s prices for for- 
eign wheat. This panic was palpably due 
to the drenching rain and heavy wind 
storm, as in places where the rain was not 
violent prices showed less change, 

‘*The wheat market in England is still a 
curiously parochial affair, dependent upon 
all sorts of local conditions and Influences. 
Liverpool generally follows New York and 
San Francisco, but London is more con- 
cerned in the Baltic trade and not so easily 
moved by American quotations, and provin- 
cial markets like Leeds, Rochester and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne thiak most of the local 
crops and demand. WHence prices for the 
past week have been much affected by ca- 
pricious weather, a bright day frightening 
buyers, a heavy rain stiffening sellers; but 
yesterday’s storm kas so knocked out what 
remained of the English crop that this can 
no longer be the case. Already we catch a 
glimpse of what the wheat shortage means 
by the discovery that bread has goneupa 
penuy on a quarter of a loaf in many parts 
of London since Monday. 

‘* The northern workhouse authorities have 
their hands full with an army of Irish la- 
borers, who are accustomed to come to Eng- 
land for their harvest. This year they find 
no work for them to do, and the laborers 
have no means with which to get home. 

‘* What adds to the sinister aspect of the 
outlook is the sad failure of the potato crop 
in many parts of England and al! along the 
west coast of Ireland. This alone, would 
have made a bad winter here; cofmbined 
with dear bread it isa gloomy enough out- 
look. 

‘One of the first results of the shortage 
will be a vigorous demand-in--Franee~-for & 
remission of the import duty on wheat on 
the part of the big towns, and a strenuous 
resistance by the wheat-raising districts, 
where the farmers see no reason why 
the tariff should not enable them to profit 
by the distress of their brethren in the 
towns.’’ 

Several columns of crop reports are also 
given from all parts of the United States, 
upon which if comments as follows: 
“Judging from our special reports from 
the wheat producing states published this 
morning, the United States will not bein a 
position to-furnish very much of the 70,000,- 
000 ay 80,000,000 bushels of wheat which, 
Faccortiing to our London correspondent, 
Will be required to meet the deficiency caus- 
ed by poor crops in the old world. The 
weather has been unfavorable here, as in 
Enrope, to large harvests of the principal 
tood cereal, but, so far as can be learned, 
we Shall have ample wheat for home con- 
umption, with possibly some, if not a 
great deal, to spare tosupply a portion of 
of the demand across the ocean. Indiana 
and Wisconsin appear to bs the only states 
in which the yield is above the average and 
cau be considered realiy a great one. In 
Ohio the crop is reported tobe not over 60 
per cent of the average and of inferior qual- 
ity; in Ulinois the quality is not high, 
though the quantity harvested is satisfac- 
tory, and in Kansas a loss of fully one- 
third has been sustained by the negligence 
of the farmers in protecting what promised 
te be a fine crop.’’ 


There is one weak spotin the estimate 
of the Times, and that is in regard to the 
crop in the United States. It says this 
country cannot furnish much of the 80,000,- 
000 bushels short in other parts of the 
world. While the crop this season is far 
from being good, or even a fair one, we feel 
certain the exports of flour and wheat the 
coming crop year will bemore than esti- 
mated, provided there is a good market at 
fair prices for it. ‘The exports for the past 
three years were as follows: 


, 





Amount, 

Years. bushels. 
PROBS Luisi de hustle gadis Selves vine WOOMERED 795, 

WOT i o.. s c cas aca cannceRtnat ae 88,697,235 

2 re rrr ty) eter ee eer ct 77,649,505 

De eS casiecns- gue aol mehen 229,141,993 

Average for three years.............6 330,666 


These exports left fair stocks of wheat 
and flour in the United" States, and we can 
furnish as much this season. Butas the de- 
mand will, or ought to be, better, and hold- 
ers will feel inclined to keep their stocks 
for higher prices in view of the general 
shortage, we look for a considerable advance 
in values. There is nodoubt bat that wheat 
of the export grades, No. 1 white and No. 2 
red, should be bringing farmers in this State 
one dollar per bushel to-day. The chances, 
it appears to us, are that wheat will bring 
rather over than under that figure before 
the crop year is ended. At first, with good 
supplies of the new crop offering, the ad- 
vance will be slow, but when receipts begin 
to decline the rise will be sharp and sudden, 

The Times can rest assured that the 
United Kingdom can have all the wheat it 
wants, but on the pasis of paying good 


rit. Farmers will generally sell a 

Ree ot Hake crop early to meet expenses, 
but what they will hold over it will take a 
ood large price to draw out. Perhaps a 
d hel will not do it. The cheapest 


wheat ‘his year will be what is bought early. 





& Co., of Kalamazoo, purch ed 610,< 
000 F oud of wool this season. 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 
for 1888, 
Detroit....-.-eceeeeeeee cvecencees Sept. 4to § 
Centerville ,eeeebebenes tb eonhbae Sept. 18 to J 

ee) eer Sept. 24 to 2 








THE BREEDING OF IMPORTED 
MESSENGER. 


‘*Was Messenger a thoroughbred?’’ asks 
a correspondent, who is inclined to the be- 
lief that thoroughbred blood in a trotter is 
not only undesirable but a positive injury. 
He refers to the statement made by its edi- 
tor in Wallace’s Monthly regarding the 
breeding of imported Messenger. The 
criticisms of Mr. Wallace are confined to 
the breeding of the dam of Messenger, he 
accepting the record which makes him a 
son of English Mambrino. The only rec- 
ord of any value in this connection is the 
English Thoroughbred Stud book, and its 
statements are universally accepted as wor- 
thy of credence. In the first volume of 
that work, the produce of the Regular Mare 
(sister to Figurante), ber dam by Starling 
out of Snap’s dam, is given as follows: 





1769—b. f. by Herod, (dam of Alert). 
Mr. Vernon. 

1770—bik. ec. Hyacinth, by Turf. Mr. 
Vernon. 


177 \—Leviathan (afterwards Mungo), by 
Mar-ke. Lord Abingdon. 

1773—f. by Turf. Lord Grosvenor. 

1774-—f. by Turf (dam of Messenger). 
Lord Grosvenor. 

1777—bIk. f. by Dux. 

1782 -b. ec. Vulcan, by Justice. 
ton. 

1783 —b. c. Savage, by Sweetbriar. 
Bullock. 

1784—b. f. Ariel by Highflyer, (dam of 


Lord Grosvenor. 
Mr. Pan- 


Mr. 


Mr. Hambleton’s Swindler by Baget). Mr. 
Bullock. 
To dispute the breeding of the 1774 filly 


by Turf, which finally became the dam of 
Messenger, is to dispute the English Stud 
Book. Every thoroughbred horse in exist- 
ence stands or falls with Messenger. Does 
our correspondent suppose Messenger would 
have been allowed to take part in fourteen 
races, winning eight, without protest, when 
one ot the stipulations for entry was that 
the horse must be thoroughbred? Lord 
Grosvenor, a noted figure on the English 
turf, had the dam of Messenger; he was 
breeding thoroughbreds for the turf, and 
was not likely to be fool enough to allow 
them to be bred so as to render them ineli- 
gible under the rules or to weaken their 
ehances by the use of impure blood. The 
trouble with Mr. Wallace is that he has 
adopted a theory, and he wants to change 
facts to fit it. He should remember what 
his countryman, the poet, says, 


* But facts are chiels that winna Cir g. 
An’ downa be disputed.” 





CROSSING TROTTERS AND THOR- 
OUGHBREDS. 





A correspondent of the National Live 
Stock Journal, in an article on roadsters, 
says: 

‘“‘ The first-class road horse is a combina- 
tion of thoroughbred strains and trotting 
blood. These two classes bred together for 
afew generations will produce a family in 
which endurance will prove to be the lead- 
ing characteristic of the issue. It is a le- 
gitimate conclusion that the two fastest 
breeds coupled together would produce the 
most speed and bottom in their colts. It 
would be a natural consequence that the 
two fastest gaits converted into trotting ac- 
tion, through reproduction, would transmit 
the swift speed and endurance to their off- 
spring. Thoroughbreds are noted for their 
prepotent power and swift footed action. 
The trotter is celebrated for muscular pow- 
er, unfaltering courage, and great nervous 
energy. When these two breeds are crossed 
for reproduction, their colts would naturally 
inherit the speed and stamina of their prc- 
genitors, * * * * 


“Tf we can trace out the pedigree of some 
of those long-distance roadsters it might 
throw some light upon the best mode of 
breeding this valuable class. Conqverer, 
that trotted one hundred miles in eight 
hours, fifty-five minutes, and fifty-three 
seconds on the Centreville course in 1853, 
was got by Lattourrett’s Bellfounder, dam 
Lady McClain, by imported Bellfounder; 
grandam Lady Webber, by Mambrino; great 
granda'n claimed to be by imported Messer- 
ger. Trustee, the first horse on reeord that 
trotted twenty miles in less than one hour, 
was got by imported Trustee, out of Fauny 
Pullen, by Quicksilver. Dutchman, the 
three-mile champion, was got by Tippo 
Saib Jr., dam by Mambrino, son of import- 
vd Messenger. John Stewart and nearly 
ull of the long-distance trotters have more 
or less of the blood of the thoroughbred in 
their veins. Similar blood, that has pro- 
duced these distinguished champions, will 
preduce others of equai endurance. 

‘“*The cross with thoroughbreds has im- 
proved trotting stock in speed and stamina. 
We may therefore expect that breeding 
from trotters will improve the roadster. 
We must follow the example of those who 
have gone before us, and breed from higher 
strains of blood to produce the famous long- 
distance traveler. * . * 

“It is the hardy race of enduring per- 
formers that converts mile-stones into 
pleasure grounds, and distances into healtby 
recreations. The long-sweeping strides 
and quick-gathering action give endurance 
to the roadster that will result in speed and 
bottom. In olden times trotters were taken 
from roadsters. They could stand three 
and four miles and repeat. Their top 
crosses were nearly thoroughbred. In mod- 
ern times the top crosses are generally 
from trotting blood.”’ 

Twenty years ago Hiram Woodruff, re- 
ferring to the thoroughbred cross in trotters, 
said : 

“Prince, the chestnut horse that beat 
Herv, the pacer, ten miles, was a thorough- 
bred, according to the accounts [ have had. 
1 had supposed that Lady Palmer was the 
only thoroughbred trotter in this country, 
but they say that Prince was got by Wood- 
yes, out of a thoroughbred mare by 

gford, and was first trained to a I Lit- 
tle attention as there has been paid to the 
trotting tendency in England, 1 find that 
there have been some thoroughbred trotters 
there, and some that were very nearly 
thoroughbred. I think that there can be but 
little doubt of the fact that the only infusion 


of thoroughbred biood in the trotting horse, 
t9 be relied on to improve the latter a8 @ 


whole, ought to come from families who, as 
thoroughbreds, have shown a disposition to 
bend the knee and trot.’’ 


The opinions of the correspondent quoted 


| Above have been backed upby the testimony 


of no less a person than Senator Stanford, 

of California, certainly one of the most suc- 

| cessful breeders of trotters known. The 

‘two-minute horse of the tuture, for he is 
coming, will have a great deal of the blood 
of the thoroughbred in his veins. 





Fly Annoyance on Horses. 


A great annoyance at this time of the 
year is the fly pest. There are about four or 
five kinds of flies that prey upon horses, 
and give them much annoyance... The large 
and small flies, commonly called horse flies, 
are not so aggravating as some otbers, but 
they are really a great annoyance, suck- 
ing themselves full of blood, from any 
point in which they can insert their probos- 
ces. It is not the amount of blood that they 
take from the system that make them so un- 
desirable, yet this ina season is an item, 
but it is the puncture of the skin, the most 
sensitive ot all the organs of the body. The 
small green head variety is the worst in its 
depredations. The bot fly, the most aggra- 
vating of all, is commonly called the kind 
fly. Horses almost go distracted when at- 
tacked by this fly, and frequently a horse 
quiet and gentle under other circumstances 
will run away, or become entirely unman- 
ageable when attacked by this fly. It is 
impossible to tell what the fiy does to en- 
rage the horses; it seems to deposit an egg, 
but at times he dashes at the throat of the 
horse and gives the horse more pain appar- 
ently than if stung by a hornet. Then 
there is the deer fly and the common horse 
fly, both of which annoy the horse. Fly 
nets, covers, ete., are all useful but these 
are not easily worn in the stall. Many sta- 
bles could be easily supplied with wire 
screening over the windows. A few cents 
spent in this way would keep out the flies 
and add greatly to the comfort of our next 
friend. A little peppermint dropped in 
water, then applied with a sponge to the 
whole surface will keep away many flies, 
but we find nothing so effectual as screens 
for the stalls. 

In the pasture there is only one thing 
that we can easily do, and that is to make 
a cover for the jaw and tbroat, by allowing 
the horse to wear a halter, a cloth can be 
easily tied under the jaw and throat so 
as to practically shut out th’ worst in- 
truder. 





Horse Gossip. 
IN the race between Prince Wilkes and 
Clingstone last week at Chicago, the former 
won easily. 





THE statement going the rounds that the 
stallion Domestic has just been shod, is a 
trifle stale, as the event happened over three 
menths ago. Domestic is the horse which 
was badly foundered at the Detroit meeting 
ayearago. It is very doubtfuiif he is ever 
able to appear in a race again. 








STAMBOUL, the wonderful young stallion 
owned in Caiifornia, defeated Arap at Santa 
Rosa on August 15th, in straight heats, time 
2:15, 2: 1734, 2:16%4. AS a two-year-old Stam- 
boul has made a record of 2:37, and reduced 
it the following season to 2:26%4. In his 
four-year-old form he trotted in 2:23, as a 
five-year-old in 2: 1734, and as a six-year-old 
in 2: 15. 





THERE is a good list of entries for the fall 
meeting of the Detroit Driving Club, which 
opens here on September 4th and lasts four 
days. Among the events is a match race be- 
tween Patron and Prince Wilkes; also the 
first appearance of Bell Boy this season will 
be at this meeting. Itis stated the wonder- 
ful filly Sudie D., yearling record 2:35%4, will 
also be at the meeting. Patron is already 
here, and is doing well. There ought to be 
eome very exciting sport, besides the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the two finest young trot- 
ting stallions living—Patrono and Bell Boy. 





~~ 


THE great $10,000 guaranteed stake race of 
the Charter Oak Park, for horses which at the 
time of the nominations had not beaten 2: 20, 
comes off at Hartford, Conn., on Wednesday 
next, the second @ay of the Charter Oak 
meeting. The 25th was the day for making 
the final payment and naming the horses. 
There were eight nominations. The horses 
which will compete are Gordon’s bik. g. Guy, 
record 2:14%; Bob Stewart’s b. g. White 
Stockings, 2:16; Milburn stock farm’s b. g. 
Thorniess, 2:18%4; H. v. Kyger’s br. m. Kit 
Curry, 2:18%: Jobn E. Turner's bik. g. Spof- 
ford, 2:19%4; Geo. Haner’s ch. T. T. 8, 

2:19%%4, ond John H. Way’s br. 8. Pilot are 
2:19%. S.A. Browne & Co., of Kalamazoo, 
had not named their entry when the others 
were published. 





Says the Denver, Colorado, Field and Farm: 
‘When the Colorado troops went down to 
Missouri to meet old Pap Price’s army ‘n 
time of the late war, Captain W. H. Pierce, 
of Denver, rode a strapping big gray horse, a 
thoroughbred, a son of Little Arthur, that 
had been educated as a hurdle-jumper. At 
the battle of Westport, when the engagement 
became terrific and close, an order was given 
the Colorado troops to charge and silence a 
battery that was doing much mischief to the 
Union troops. Pierce at the head of his 
command gave the order, ‘Forward,’ and 
made a dash at the guns. The fire was 80 hot 
the command fell back. But not so with the 
great thoroughbred and his rider. The horse 
evidently mistook the gnus that were belch- 
ing forth fire and shot for monster hurdles, 
and away he went for them, clearing them at 
a bound, landing himeelf and rider un- 
scratched in the enemy's camp.”’ 





A CHICAGO paper says: ‘“*The Arab colt 
which E. W. Cottrell brought from Arabia for 
Senator Pa!mer’s farm in Michigan, died re- 
cently of distemper. He was the only colt 
the Arabs wou'd part with to Mr. Cottrell, 
although he bunted for another far and wide. 
His body will be mounted by a taxidermist.” 
The item is away off in one particular. Mr. 
Cottrell could get any number of Arabian 
colts, provided he would take those offered 
bim. But he could not get ggod ones. Thoy 
were @carce, owned by the chiefs of the 
tribes ootcatiy, and not forsale. The bulk 
6? the horses he saw at Damascus were mis- 
erable screws which would only do for street 
peddlers in the United States. The romance 
connected with the Arabian horse is about 
exploded. He has been left far behind by 
modern improvers of the horse, and will not 
bear comparison with them. Like all other 
products of a barbarous or semi-barbarous 
country, the Arabian horse is far surpassed 
by those of civilized nations. In fact, stock- 
breeding requires the very highest order of 
intelligence, and civilized man only can carry 
it to eomething like perfection. 
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A Study of Corns. 

The data so far accumulated as to the 
best variety of corn to raise for fodder is 
confusing. The terms used in defining the 
various forms in which the corn plant is 
used—such as stover, foddercorn, corn 
fodier, corn stalks, etc.—are so much mix- 
ed, that out of the chaos no conclusive re- 
sults can be claimed in any direction, 80 
far as either science or practice is concern- 
ed. Some alleged positive results have 
been theround of the papers, but they will 
be found unwarranted on investigation. 

Thus far analyses show, or seem to 
show, that sweet corn and its fodder is rich- 
er in albuminoids than the common sorts. 
Dr. Sturtevant got the following yield for 
two years, at the New York Experiment 
Station: Pop corn per acre, 13.638 tons: 
Sweet corn (Evergreen), 14.14 tons; Dent 
corn (Minnesota), 14.35 tons; Flint corn, 
16.68 tons; Sorghum, 28.16 tons. In grow- 
ing the ordinary field corn of New Hamp- 
shire and the much coarser dent corn of 
Missouri,I have found little differenes of 
yield between the two kinds. In fact, 50 
bushels per acre of flint corn will give 
about as much, in weighing fodder, sub- 
stantially the same yleld of stover, or stalks, 
after the corn is removed, as 50 bushels of 
dent corn will give. This is due to the 
fact that the small dent corn can be plant- 
ed much closer than the large dent. While 
I do not assume to assert that the smaller 
will yield as much as the larger varieties: 
yet I strongly believe that if the yield of 
the southern varievies greatly exceeds those 
of the northern, it will be because the south- 
ern are planted so closely that they will 
fail to reach that degree of maturity essen- 
tial to good fodder. 

The small or flint varieties can be planted 
so much closer together than the large 
sorts and yet reach a solid development, 
that what is lost in weight of each plant is 
made up largely in increased number of 
plants that can be grown per acre. 1 think 
there can be little question of the truth of 
the two views above set forth, namely: 
First, that the two larger sorts need to be 
planted wider apart than the smaller 
sorts if they are to reach perfection. This 
is seen in universal practice in corn-grow- 
ing for seed. The larger sorts are everywhere 
planted wider apart. As you travel from 
north to south the corn plantis observeé 
to increase in size and the distance of plant- 
ing increases. To mature corn this is 
found necessary. This rule is found to pre- 
vail with other plants. But it will be ob- 
served by some that where we plant for 
fodder the ripened seed is nct needed and 
hence we can plant the large as we do the 
small sorts. So we can, but this briugs me 
to the second proposition, that if we do so 
the quality is very decidedly impaired. The 
plant will be more watery. This needs no 
corroborating evidence; it is one of the set- 
tled facts in agriculture. Inasmuch as fod- 
der corn contains only 20 per cent of organ- 
ic matter, the change of only two per cent, 
a small change and smaller than will oczur, 




















* decreases the organic matter 10 per cent» 


and six pounds 30 per cent and so on. Very 
dense corn will beso poor that the small 
amount of organic matter organized will 
not pay for handling the water and coarse 
food wrapped up in the coarse stalks. 

Professor S. W. Johnson in the Connec- 
ticut Experiment Station report, and Pro- 
fessor Whitaker, of New Hampshire, have 
shown very markedly that the organic mat- 
ter is very much greater in thin planting. 
Professor Johnson’s report of German ex- 
periments, and D-. Sturtevant’s in the report 
of the New York Station, have shown that 
plants grown in the shade suffer badly. 
Sir John B. Lawes sail that thegreat coarse 
mangel wurtzels are so watery as not to pay 
for raising. I have had special opportun- 
ity to observe the pernicious influence of 
shaie on grass. Cattle do not like such 
grass. Southern corn crowded as closely 
together as northern corn will be too poor to 
pay for handling. If Iam correct, it be- 
comes a question yet to settle whether the 
northern varieties of corn are not the best 
for us, and whether the sweet corn fodder, 
on account of its palatableness and richness 
in albuminoids, is not the best of those 
sorts. The question cannot be answered 
on present data except ina dogmatic way, 
for the relative yield of the varieties for a 
given degree of maturity when each is 
planted at athickness suitable for full de- 
velopment is not known, or their relative 
palatableness and richness. I may add 
that four years of f2eding hay cut at differ- 
ent periods of maturity, and some trials 
with corn cutat varying degrees of matur 
ity, weigh with me in advocating the plant- 
ing of corn thiu enough, and of such vari- 
eties that at least the milk or early dough 
stalks of corn can be reached. This thin 
planting aids in settling the curing or 
drying difficulty. I will briefly consider 
the feeding of fodder corn at a future date. 
—Prof. J. W. Sanborn, in N. Y. Trib- 


une. 





Sowing Timothy. 


In response to the inquiry of a subscriber, 
the Rural World says: 

Before sowing timothy on corn ground 
the land should be plowed,in order to bury 
the corn stubs and stalks, and to give a 
chence to prepare and make a smooth sur- 
face. The latter isone of the requisites of 
a meadow, and a corn field that has been 
cultivated deeply with a common two-horse 
cultivator, can hardly be otherwise than a 
succession of ridges and hollows which 
would cause a mowing machine to run bad- 
ly. Neither can an even stand of grass be 
got until the whole surface is well prepared 
aud made smooth and even before sowing 
the grass seed. If it is determined to seed 
down this corn Jand and it is free from 
weed seeds then we would advise plowing 
the land this fall after the crop has been re- 
moved, and let it lie until spring. Then 
as early in the spring as the land will work, 
plow shallow or harrow with an Acme of 
dise harrow, follow with a smoothing har- 
row until the surface is as level and mellow 
as a flower bed; sow the seed by itself and 
roll. If no roller is at hand a light brush 
will cover deeply enough. 

How much seed to sow is a question hard 
to answer. Let us present some figures that 
may lead toa conclusion. There isin an 
acre of lund 43,560 square feet. In one 





pound of timothy seed there are over 1,000,- 


000 seeds, and in eleven pounds or one peck 
of seed there are over 13,000,000 seeds, 

which if sown evenly on an acre, would 
give about 300 seeds to the square foot. 
As there are only 144 square inches ina 
square foot, it is evident that there are 
about two seeds to the inch when a peck of 
seed is sown to the acre, although too much 
if all should grow. And why not all grow 
if ordinarily good seed is sown? Let us 
have some more figures, It has been shown 
by actual test that the largest number of 
timothy seed germinated when covered not 

to exceed one-fourth of an inch deep. 
When covered from three-fourths to one 
inch deep only one-half of the seeds germ. 
nated and when two inches deep none came 
above the surface. Now it is evident to 
any one who has used a harrow on land as 
rough as that grass seed is usually sown on, 
that it must cover avery large part of the 
seed two inches deep or more. The germ 
of the plant must develop from the prepared 
food stored within the seed until it can 
reach the air and sunlight, aad by the aid 
of these prepare a new supply from the 
earth and air. Consider, then, the size of a 
timothy seed and think how limited must be 
this supply of prepared food, and it will be 
evident that the seed must benear the sur- 


face. 
A rain falling on the seed sown ona 


smooth, meliow surface will cover timothy 
seed sufficiently. 

The foregoing facts and figures lead us to 
say that with land properly prepared, ten 
pounds of good seed per acre is ample when 
covered lightly. In passing we will say 
that as much as twenty pounds per acre is 
often sown. 





A Dairy Machine. 

Some time since an inquiry was received 
by a dealer in dairy supplies, from Mexico, 
fora ‘‘dairy machine.’”’ He found ita 
difficult question to answer, but at a venture 
quoted prices on dairy churns. We want to 
say a few words about a real dairy machine, 
one that is being used and abused as well by 
the thousands of dairy farmers all over the 
land. This machine is generally well 
made, and eapable of doing a great deal of 
work, if properly handled and cared for, 
furnished with the right sort, in sufficient 
quantities, of material. As soon as the 
farmer receives this machine it should be 
carefully handled, kept from exposure to 
the weather, have plenty of material to 
fully supply its wants, and run to its fullest 
capacity. This machine differs in many re- 
spects from the ordinary farm machinery, 
from the fact that itis very susceptible to 
the conditions surrounding it as well as the 
care it receives. There is one fact that 
should always be remembered: This ma- 
chine never returns any more than is fur- 
nished to it. That is, if you put into it a 
pound of grain it will only return a pound 
of finished product. There are several 
types or varieties of these machines which 
vary in value and price according to the 
fancy or use of the farmer. Many farmers 
endeavor to find a variety that will not only 
do a large amount of work, but will sell for 
as much aS new when second-hand and 
worn out. This isa mistake, that brings 
disappointment tothe buyer as well asa 
serious loss. 

The best style of dairy machine has beea 
in use for many years by the best dairy 
farmers, but the price has been high, in fact 
many farmers have not had the business 
tact to fully uuderstand the advantages of 
using only the best, and have been content 
to buy and use very inferior machines. 
Their capacity generally was equal to the 
price paid, but still they failed to give satis- 
faction. Our readers, probably, desire to 
know where to get the best style of so de- 
sirable a machine, and how to judge of the 
value, 80 as to get just what 
they paid for. We will say in this 
connection, that by consulting the adver- 
tising pages of any good dairy journal, 
they will find the address of many dealers 
in the best. It is not our province to give 
free advertising, and will only say, get the 
best. The loss from using inferior ma- 
chines amounts to millions every year to 
the dairy farmers, while the labor and care 
are thesame in both cases. A single ma- 
chine of the best variety has broughta net 
return of several thousand dollars, while 
the inferior have been run ata loss. 

This machine is spelled C-O-W.—Dairy 
World. 





Agricultural Items, 





Hoarp’s Dairyman says: ‘It is better to 
pay $50 fora registered bull calf, than to have 
a grade bull given you. 





A. L. Crossy thinks it is far better to make 
cows gentile by good treatment than to saw 
off theiz horns because they are ugly. 





THE railroadé are a great factor in the dis- 
tribution of weeds. It is seldom any new 
spec'es is found far away froma railroad or 
a large stream. 





On the farm belonging to the agricultural 
department of the Illinois University, was 
this year grown a cornstalk sixteen feet, 
three and one-half inches tall. 





A FLOCK of 14,000 Texas sheep owned near 
Uvalde recently changed hands at a uniform 
price of $1 per head, lambs included. Texas 
sheep are about the cheapest thirg grown 
except Texas goats. 





BARLEY is the timothy crop of California. 
The crep is cut when the grain is in the milk, 
and when cured, either ricked or packed in 
bales or stored in barns. Horses keep fat 
upon it, 





It is said that members of Congress from 
agricultural districts with an eye on a second 
term havea great advantage in constituen- 
cies appeasable and purchasable with garden 
seeds and public documents, wnich are not 
legal tender among city politicians. 





T. 8. TERRY believes in small farms. He 
says, in the Country Gentleman: ** My family 
does the work for a 55 acre farm, which one 
young man and my young son and myself 
can manage quite satisfactorily; but money 
would not tempt me for an instant to increase 
its size to 300 acres, and meke one house and 
one family still answer. I remember premis- 
ing to love and cherish my wife, and then I 
choose for myself to live in a home and not 
stay in a boarding-house.”’ 





Down in Ohio farmers are swindled in the 
following easy way: A couple of alleged 
sheep-breeders come along, they know all 
about sheep,"and are in the business of 





breeding, but can’t get as Many lambs as 
they can sell, so they propose to sell the far- 
mer & ram, and enter into a written contract 
to take all the lambs of his get at say $10 per 
head at weaning time. This looks so large to 
the farmer that he closes the contract for the 
ram at $50, and the result is that he gets one 
worth less than $5, and never sees or hears 
from the men again, 





THe Philadelphia Press says: ‘It is a good 
plan to rake wheat stubble. The scattered 
grain itself may not pay for the labor, but the 
annual growth of the wasted grain furnishes 
just the harbor needed by the Hessian fly to 
propagate its brood from year to year. This 
insect does not lay its eggs after frost eomes, 
and by sowing late farmers have hoped to get 
rid of it. Yet every year more or less fly is 
found, and occasionally it is very destructive. 
Sometimes the fly makes a home in the wheat 
stubble during winter, and burning it has 
has been recommended to destroy them. But 
whenever wheat ground has been seeded 
with grass or clover or both the green herb- 
age is usually as high or nearly as high as the 
stubble at harvest time, and it would be im- 
possible, as well as bad policy, to burn the 
stubble, if it could be done. 
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The Old Roosters. 


Generally speaking, after the hatching 
season is over there is no sense or profit in 
keeping the old roosters longer. They will 
eat as much, or more, than the same num- 
ber of hens, will worry and torment the 








break down some of your most promising 
young pullets. Eat them, or send them to 
market soon, before they begin to grow 
their winter feathers, and thus save the 
food and ‘‘ botheration.”’ 

Of course, if you have an exceptionally 
good rooster—say a pure bred one that you 
bought last spring—you wiil want to keep 
him for a breeder next season. In that case 
it would be well to give him a roomy yard— 
to separate him from the hens as soon as 
they begin to moult, and keep him away 
from them until the new feathers are quite 
grown. It will be better for him and better 
for the hens. But if you can not give him 
a roomy yard by himself, don’t shut him up 
in alittle coop, better let him run with the 
hens, first filing or cutting off the sharp 
points of his spurs. It is a needless piece of 
cruelty to allow a sharp-spurred cock among 
hens at any time, and doubly so at moulting- 
time when their flesh is more easily torn. 





Ir is a common error to set too many 
eggs; more chickens are hatched than can 
possibly be raised. Some of us that have 
yards and runs suitable to raise only 25 to 
50 chickens in, often hatch out as many as 
two or three hundred, and then are sur- 
prised that they do not thrive. This isa 
loss of time and money simply for the want 
of forethought.—Michigan Poultry Breeder. 





THERE js no question that sorghum seed 
makes a good feed for poultry and tends to 
ggg production. Sorghum seed can be fed 
to your hens at least every third feed almost 
the year round and if not given as a steady 
diet they will relish it greatly. Farmers can 
secure this valuable food at a small cost. It 
is not necessary that it be planted in rows, 
topped and threshed. It is far better that 
the hens be allowed to thresh or scratch it 
out for themselves. There are plenty of 
good heads on your cane that is sown broad- 
Cast, which can be topped and stored away 
for your poultry. 





MANY parities who are contemplating the 
use of an incubator the coming season are 
looking at the different makes and making 
inquiry as to their merits. The matter of 
selecting one should be carefully con- 
sidered. Nodoubt there are many machines 
in the market which do excellent work; there 
are others which are perfectly useless and 
simply ‘‘catch-pennies.’”? First consider 
how much time you have to devote to one, 
and don’t be deluded into buying an incu- 
bator that the inventor claims needs little or 
no’attention, can be operated by a child, or 
(if it has aself-regulator) willrun for twenty- 
four hours without varying a degree. We 
do not belieye such an one is in existence. 
In our experience self-regulating incubators 
are less laborious than hot water ones, yet 
the anxiety attending them is so much 
greater that we give preference to the latter 
every time. 





GALEN WILSON says in the WV. Y 
Tribune: Many preventatives and remed 3 
for gapes in chickens have been suggested, 
but all failed so far as I observed. One 
covrse will certainly prevent the disease: 
Keep the chickens confined in a pen having 
a board floor until they are large enough to 
eat whole corn. A portion of the pen should 
be uncovered that they may receive the sun- 
light, and they should be supplied with tresh, 
cold water, gravel and green food occasion- 
ally. A neighbor who used to lose more 
than bal’ his chicks from gapes has not lost 
one thi? season, and he has over 100. 
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Shipping Fruit to Market. 

Toere are three principal ways for send- 
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new and clean packages, Secondly, ship- 
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week in advance of the softening of the 
frait. Care was taken not to admit any bad 
among others a very fine 
y pear was so attractive that ‘‘ jast this 
was included. The usual 
yressure of about one inch was given, and 
pronounced safe and 
arring in transit caused the 
the ripe 


sent 


em up 


this importane3. 


specimens; bat 


le ripe one”’ 


the contents were 
But the j 
surrounding hard pears to indent 
rattling, and ratiling 
ng dents; then the 


to rattle, and by the 


one; this produced 


made larger and in 


2raasi 
creas 
rest of th 


pears began 


rm 
c 

+ a the na 
+.1t } 


tim .ckaze reached market the whole 
contents were bruisel, defacei and spviled. 
Shippers of fruit may be divided into two 


classes—those who succeed, and those who 


fail. The former, by good cultivation, care- 
ful p cking and honest assorting, place none 


but the best fruit in market, with theit 
names on every package. In a few years 
their brand becomes well known to consum- 
ers, who are willing ry to pay wel!, because 
they Know they are receiving their money’s 
worth. The other class raise poor fruit, put 


the worst in the center of the package, g-t 
rid of it at siow sale as well as they can, 
and fail to sell even at a low price in future 
when they beeome kao vn, for both whole. 
sale dealers and consa 
‘ountry Gentleman. 
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System with Strawberries 
in the Philidelphia Press, 


detailing some personal experiences with 


ion to ba settied among 
strawberries 


a / ioe ‘ 
fruit-zrowers whether the 


should be grown in Matted rows, or the run- } 


ners kept off s9 9s to permit of opbly 
me plant on the allotted space of the 
row. The matter of labor is a very import- | 
ant one, and where weeds and grass quickly 


appear after each rain it is difficult to keep 


the rows clean when the plants 
enoug’ to cultivate be- 


tween the rows, but hand-pulling must be 


tozether. itis easy 
i weeds in among the plants 
it. Where the plants are not 
lowed to ran and cover the ground the hoe 
an be used occasionally clo3e to each plant, 
tilizar may also be applied directly 
10ut difficulty. 
season I tried both systems and 
difficulty in picking the fruit 
s plants, while the size of the 
im the row that had no runners 
larger than from the others. I 
: the number of berries was 
er, but the quantity, by measurement, 
in favor of the system, 
and wou!d have brought twice as much if 
sold, but as I did not grow them extensively 
Isent pone to market. lnow have quite a 
large patch, as I planted more last spring, 
ng every alternate row to mat, while 
its neighbor was kept clean ef runners. All 
the plants have been fertilized alike and cul- 
ited the same between the rows, but the 
or given the matted rows, in order to 
ive them clean, has more than doubled 
that bestowed on the others. In the one 
ease | worked on my hands and knees and 
a other I used the hoe, but it required 
frequent cutting off of the ranners, which, 
however, was comparatively an easy matter. 
The plants in the rows that contain no run- 
ners are very large and stand up high and 
strong, with leaves on them as large as on 
old plants, with every appearance of being 
able to produze a large crop next spring. 

I did not confiae myself tothe use of a 
single variety, as I have the Atlantic, Sharp- 
less, May King and Crescent. I find that on 
light sandy soil it is expensive to use fertil- 
izers, except early in the spring, before the 
plants begin to shoot out, but I have not 
Spared the use of wood ashes, which I have 


. i+ ? tha 
resorted tv v0 


wale ter 


around inem Wit 


1ound 2e33 


the sing 


> that 
Lay 


stool 


applied twice sinee the fruit was off. The} 
droppings of poultry, seattered over the 


plants in January, followed by wood ashes 
in March, will give large crops, but the ef. 
fect is much better if the droppings can be 
Chopped in around each plant with a hoe, 
after cultivating between the rows, which is 
possible where there are no runners. 

I do not think that as much profit can be 
derived from matted rows as from single 
Plants in rows, though the yielu may be 
nearly the same, as better fruit is got and less 
labor is required. The fear that the single 
plants could not endure a dry Spell as well 
88 the matted plants, and that the matted 
tows endure the winter better, was not 
borne out by the experiment, for I saw no 
difference in system so far as the effects ot 
Coid or drouth were concerned. I did not 
usé mulch around the plants, and though | 
kept the soil loose the sandy soil of this sec- 
tion was a great assistant in preventing the 
adhesion of dirt to the berries. I hope 
Others + » methods and give their 
experi ‘ 


1€rs will try to avoid | 


South Haven and Casco Pomological 
Society. 

At a late meeting of this society, the mar- 
keting of fruits was the topic under con- 
sideration, but the vexed question was not 
solved satisfactorily. it is desirable to avoid 
glutting the Chicago market, but a diffi- 
cult matter to manage. The co-opera- 
tive plan had been tried at Benton Harbor 
with varying success. Only thirty-five of 
the 600 fruit-growers there have joined the 
association, as they generally prefer to do 
their own shipping. 

California and New Jersey have organized 
exchanges and have been successful in put- 
ting their fruit upon the market. The mar- 
ket is broadening and the consumption of 
fruit is increasing. The Secretary has re- 
ceived a letter from London, England, ask- 
ing shipments from South Haven. 

Mr. Lannin said: ‘ Chicago commission 
men make their arrangements to ship to 
western points and if we come in competi- 
tion with them we get left, as their fruit 
costs them nothing. 1 once shipped some 
fruit ont west and after a few days I receiv- 
ed a letter asking what price 1 put upon it. 
I replied stating pric», and in time received 
a@ reply stating he could not sell for that 
pric’, and the fruit rotted and was lost, 
Such things cause us to return to Chicago 
and take what we can get.”’ 

Several spoke strongly against shipping 
any culls or inferior frait, even if it should 
be so marked, as tending to dissatisfaction 
and slow sales for good fruit. All peaches 
earlier than Hale’s Early should be destroy- 
ed and notrees of those varieties grown. 
The baskets should be full and open so that 
the peaches could be seen 1n all parts of the 
package. 


sical 
The Jonathan Apple. 

Thomas Meehan, well known authority 
on horticultural matters, writes of this ap- 
ple in the Country Gentleman: 

I recently heard a prominent Pennsyl- 
vahia orchardist say that if he were limited 
to one variety of apple, he did not know 
but that kind would be the Jonathan. The 
commentary on this opinion is 
that this apple lus not even a solitary star 
toits credit for P yivania in the cata- 
logue of the American Pomological Society, 
though it is starred in a very large number 
of others, and in yery many States doubdle- 
{ starred, which indicates a high degree of 
popularity. It may be doubted whether 
many orchardists would place this on the 
unique plane my friend above cited would 
do; yet it undoubtedly combines in one vari- 
ety a greater number of good qualities than 
many others. 

It is in nice condition in November, and 
this does not soon disappear; it is jast as 
good when the bluebirds and robins arrive 
in the spring. lt is not a large apple to be 
sure; but then itis not a small one, and the 
| enormoas quantity it yields makes up fora 
want of Then it bears fairly 
well every year, which many of the mon- 
sters rarely do. Then, again, you can rarely 
j catch it in a diseased or hide-bound condi- 

tion. I: seems todo as well in sand as in 
; clay, in limestone, sandstone or in any 
j other stone, and the rot troubleth it not. 
| How few are so happy and contented! 
In most cases we are told if we would be 


Strangest 





great size. 


| perfect in apple-growing, we should go to 
our neighbor, learn by his experience what 


are matted | 


; 


{ 
| 
} bright red stripes, and you can either eat it 
| 
j 
i 


| layers are covered 


to plant, and be governed accordingly. In 
this way progress has a poor charce. At 
any rate, here is one that is safe to plant, 
though there may be no neighbor t» consult 
' within a bundred miles of us. 
And then it is such a pretty 
goods. Such transparent yeliow, and such 


piece of 


or cook it, and it will equally fill the bill. 

over a list of 
kinds of Russian apples, 
| which it is proposed to place on trial in our 
country. Allright. But among the couple 
of thousand we already have, Jet us not lose 
sight of well-known kinds that have been 
tried in the balance and found not wanting. 


I have just been reading 
| about a thousand 
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Cucumber Pickle Packing. 

White oak firkins are the best things to 
make cucumber pickles in; next to that 
' comes stone ware. Pottery or earthern ware 
will not do, as the vinegar is apt to dissolve 
the glazing, which the pickles absorb, and 
become poisonous. The little three inch 
i pickles are considered the proper size by 
people who don’t know much about them, 

but no good housekeeper will tolerate the 
acrid unwholesome things. The best pickle 
| for popular use or for sale is one which 
| mast be cut lengthwise for the table, an 
inch anda half thick at least. Such are 
nearer maturity and of finer flavor, keeping 
better than the very small ones, and do not 
tax the digestion so frightfally. 

Gather early in the morning or after sun- 
set, as the cucumbers are better, crisper, 
and the vines are injured less by picking. 
Leave aninch of stem on the fruit, pour 
cold water over to clean them, but do not 
rub off the spines or black points, or it will 
decay in vinegar. Handle carefully from 
first to last, for a very sJight bruise will help 
pickles to spoil. Drainintheair so as to 
be dry as possible before putting in brine, 
Use the cleanest rock salt, or if making 
choice pickles in small quantity, take the 
pure, dry, diamond salt. Lay two inches in 
the keg, then four inches of pickles cross- 
wise so that the brine can get at them. 
Cover with salt and a gailon of cold water 
which has been well boiled. The succeeding 
with salt but no more 
water is needed. Spread a cloth over them, 
then a board fitting the firkin close witha 
stone on it to keep the pickles under water. 
Cucumbers must be kept in brine when 
freshly gathered, for if left a day they will 
not be nice and will be hard tokeep. When 
more are added, skim off all the scum and 
wash the board, stone and cloth perfectly 
clean, rinsing well. It is surprising what a 
firkin of pickles will throw off if they are 
sound and lively. Wipe every particle from 
the pickles and sides of the vessel. When 
it is nearly full cover with salt, tuck the 
cloth round the sides, put the cover and 
weight on, witha tight barrel eover and 
cioth above, and the pickles will go round 
the world in good condition. When wanted, 
remove the covers carefully, lift the cloth 
with the scum on it, and wipe every particle 
from the inside, washing and wiping the 
covers, weight and cloths clean, put the 
Pickles wanted in four times as much cold 
water, and let stand three days, changing 
the water daily, then scald them in weak 








vinegar, one quart sharp vinegar to a pint of 


water, with a teaspoon of powdered alum to 
each gallon. Put the pickles and vinegar in 
& porcelain kettle or stone crock, cold, with 
vine leaves, horseradish leaves, or green 
cabbage leavea all around and over them to 
give a fresh color. Never put pickles in 
metal of any sort, or green them with apy- 
thing but leaves. When they come to a boil 
for afew minutes set them closely covered 
with a cloth and cover to keep in the steam, 
on the back of the stove, or the hearth, or in 
the sun, to cool slowly. When cold put in- 
to jars, and pour over them strong spiced 
vinegar which has been boiled and skim- 
med. Vinegar not boiled will not keep, and 
the spices help to preserve the pickles. 
Cider vinegar is the only thing to keep 
pickles; the manufactured vinegars are 
either too weak or so strong as to eat the 
fruit. To the vinegar add the following, 
tied loosely in a muslin bag: For one gal- 
lon of vinegar take two tablespoons black 
pepper bruised, the same of whole allspice, 
mustard seed, first scald 15 minutes by 
pouring on salt boiling water, and drain, 
as much mace, washed from dust, stick cin- 
namon, one tablespoonful sliced ginger root, 
the same of garlic and celery seed, if liked. 
Also ene pound sugar, which in time sharp- 
ens the vinegar. Let the vinegar and spice 
boil well, skimming closely, and pour over 
the pickles. Such much be drained until dry 
beforehand, ani have sliced horse-radish 
root among them, which helps to keep them 
firm and sound. Leave the bag of spice io 
the jar, which should be only three-fourths 
fall, the vinegar coming two inches above 
the pickles. Cover with cloth and board, 
which, if weighted, sets closer than the 
Stone cover. Ina week look at the jar, and 
if any scum rises, drain the plckies, boil 
and skim the vinegar, and fill up with strong 
boiled vinegar. Tie on wet bladder and 
cloth. Two tablespoons of fine salad oil is 
an improvement. These will be found as 
much better than common pickles as mince 
pie is better than brown bread. A good 
common pickle is made by putting freshly 
picked cucumbers in strong brine, of one 
heaping pint of rock salt to one pint of 
water. Boil and skim the brine, and when 
cold put the pickles in for three weeks, us- 
ing the cloth and weighted cover to keep 
them under water. Drain and freshen in 
cold water which has been boiled for three 
days, changing daily for fresh water; scald 
in weak vinegar, with alum, as before, with 
leaves, if desired, though a yellowish pickle 
is proef that it has not been made in brass 
or copper. Drain from this, and cover with 
strong scalding vinegar. Spread with two 
tablespoons of unground pepper, two red 
peppers whole, one tablespoon stick cinna- 
mon and a tablespoon of whole cloves to a 
gallon. For market, pickles are packed in 
barrels, half and quarter barrels in vinegar. 
Never handle pickles after they leave brine. 
Use a perforated wooden spoon or tongs to 
' take them out.—D. S. Power, in Popular 
Gardening. 





The Native Blueberry. 


A correspondent of the V. #. Homestead 
has worked with his father on blueberries 
for eighteen years. He reports as follows: 

‘“*Having an old bushy pasture thickly 
matted with the low-bush berry, we trimmed 
out everything else and burned it over. 
The sprouts started up again thickly, but of 
course there was no fruit till the second 
year. We found it necessary to trim up 
again in the fall, and have continued to 
cut out every bush except a low-bush blue- 
berry every fall since. The expense of this 
work has been about $6 per acre. We 
found it best to burn every third or fourth 
year, and as this mace a barren year we di- 
vided our ten-acre lot into two sections and 
alternate the burning. The work has pro- 
duced immense berries. I have frequently 
aid one on my thumb nail which was large 
enough to cover it. Last season we sold in 
the Quincy market, Boston, 2,799 quarts 
for $577.17, or an average of a trifle over 20 
cents per quart. The first were picked 
June 27th, and the last August 4th, We 
have found it best not to pick too closely, 
but to stop early in the season. We trans- 
planted into rich cultivated land, but with 
no success. The burning should always be 
done when the ground is wet or frozen, let- 
ting the fire just singe the land, otherwise 
great injury will result. Careful picking is 
an essential part of the business, and any 
picker who shows wet or jammed berries, 
should be discharged.” 





Rockeries. 


In a town not a dozen miles from where 
I live there is a house. About that house is 
a garden. In that garden there are no less 
than four fearful and wonderful specimens 
of rock-work. I have never seen anything 
like it in all my travels. The first time I 
passed that garden I paused at the fence, 
and stared at the result of many hours of 
diligent work with about the same expres- 
sion on my face, I suppose, that my father 
saw there when he took me tothe circus for 
the first time and showed me the elephant. 
Then my stare broadened into a grin, and 
at length I began to laugh to myself at the 
funny things. Funny they certainly are 
They are built up as regularly as one would 
go to work to lay the walls of a house, of 
stones of nearly the same size; they are cir- 
cular in shape, and centain earth in the cen. 
ter. The walls are perpendicular, and to 
cap the climax of the ludicrous, they are 
whitewashed! These ‘‘rockeries,’’ of 
which the owner is very proud, are no more 
like the genuine rockery, as the idea exists 
in the mind of the gardener who aims to im- 
itate Nature, than one of the flannel rabbits 
we see in some parlors is like the real rabbit. 
A rockery, to be a genuine success, must 
have nothing artificial in its appearance. 
Bat it is not often that we see one which is 
so successful a copy of Nature that it does 
not suggest the agency by which it came in- 
to existence. To construct a rockery that 
will be satisfactory, therefore, one must go 
into the fields and woods and see how Na- 
ture has piled rocks together. Large and 
small are heaped up, a confused mass, and 
between them plants have taken root, and 
flourish in wild luxurianze that you seldom 
see anywhere else. These rockeries are al- 


' ways graceful, and never suggestive of imi- 


tation or artificiality. Then you go back 
and try to construct something on the same 
plan. If you set about arrangingthe stones 
in anything like symmetrical shape, you will 
be quite likely tospoil everything. The fin- 
est specimen of a rockery 1 have ever seen 
was made unwittingly. A lady hired a load 











to bebuilt. She was not at home when the 
man came with them, and he unloaded 
them in one corner of the garden, anxious 
only to get the job off his hands. When 
she came home, she looked at the pile of 
rocks, and was sensible enough to see that 
the confused way in which they were heap- 
ed up was more like Nature’s way of doing 
such things than is usually the result when 
man undertakes to be inventive, and sbe 
left them just as they were—filling in be- 
tween them with earth as best she could; 
then she procured wild plants and put them 
in the crevices, and they took root and 
flourished; and her rockery was a success. 
Rockeries are patterned after wild spots in 
Nature, and it is not advisable to plant 
them with anything but such plants as 
grow in these wild places, if they can be 
procured. Of course, if you cannot get 
them, you can use such as are at hand; but 
wild ones are most consistent with the orig- 
inal idea of a ruckery.—JJort. Times. 





Horticultural Items. 





Mr. O. F. DEAN, Of South Haven, lost his 
entire crop of plums from rot this season. o 

THIN out the branches of the tomato vines 
and pinch off some of the laterals, but be 
careful not to expose the fruit too much to 
the sunshine or it will be scalded and worth- 
less. 

CALIFORNIA'S wine crop for 1888 is eatimat- 
ed at twenty million gallons, which will not 
bring over fifteen cents per galion. Even at 
these low rates, the grapes net the growers 
twelve dollars per ton. 





THE largest crop of peaches ever grown 
was in 1875, according to the Philadelphia 
Record, and it amounted to five million bas- 
kets. The crop of 1888 will be double that 
amount, if no disaster befalls it. 





THE best remedy for the pear slug, as well 
as the most convenient, is to cust the leaves 
of the tree on which they are found. Wood 
or coal ashes, air slaked lime, or dry road- 
dust may be used. There aretwo broods in 
a@ year, the first infesting the trees from about 
the middle of May until the middle of June, 
the second hatchingin August. 





Mr. A. S. FULLER saysof asparagus: ‘* The 
‘giant’ or ‘colossal’ quality is not inherent 
in any so-calied variety offered in the cata- 
logues, but depends in some degree upon 
seed from vigorous parent stock, but chiefly 
upon baving rich deep soil for the bed, and 
top dressing each fall with barnyard man- 
ure.”’ 





IN twelve years France has imported dried 
grapes from other countr.es, for the purpose 
of wine-making, amounting in value te al- 
most $110,000,000. The damage done to 
French vineyards by the phylloxera, during 
this interval, is set at $1,400,000,000. One 
ton of fresh grapes wiil make about 615 
pounds of dried grapes worth 234 cents per 
pound. 


SoutH HAVEN fruit-growers, discussing the 
merits of early peaches, decided that all the 
varieties preceding Hale's Early, were com- 
paratively valueless and only served the pur- 
pose of working injury to the reputation of 
the Michigan peach belt by flooding the mar- 
kets with a low grade of fruit whieh damaged 
the sale of better goods maturing Jater. Hon- 
est full measure and honest packing were also 
recommended as agents for better prices. 





Tue California Fruit: Grower says: ‘* Prob- 
ably nowhere on the earth’s surface will a fig 
tree grow as rapidly asin California. A cut- 
ting planted this year will make shade for the 
baby by next year, for the older children the 
following year and the next and all sub- 
sequent years he and his family and friends 
will find increasing shade beneath its branch - 
es. Something morethan shade fs to be got 
from it, too. Fruit of luscious flavor and 
rare hygienic properties comes in a year or 
two, increasing rapidly with the age of the 
tree, until in the time it takes the vine to get 
into bearing, its traditional mate the fig tree 
is yielding generously for the owner's table, 
and a few trees will give him something for 
the market."’ 





IN the average composition of the lusciou 
apple we find that the medicinal properties 
consist in the quantity of sugar, malic acid 
and water it contains. Generally speaking, 
in each one hundred parts, the apple on care- 
ful analysis has been found to contain nitro- 
genous matter, 0.44, coloring matter, 0.10, 
lignine, 1.40, gum, 3.45, sugar, 16. 50, malic 
acid, 1.10, lime 0.10, water, 177.00. The 
popularity of the apple for ages past has 
been beyond dispute, and taking it as being 
on the whole the most healthful and nutri- 
tious fruit that the Creator has given to man, 
we can well understand when we study it, 
either from a chemical or even a morpholog- 
ical point of view, thst its fine flavor was 
really intended to act as a stimulus to its 
consumption. 








That tired feeling is entirely overcome by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which creates an appe- 
tite, rouses the liver, cures headache, and 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the whole 
body. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is peculiar to itself. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 








piarian. 








Honey Confectionery. 


At our home we have had a coal-stove 
burning for over two months without inter- 
ruption, keeping the temperature high, con 
sequently very dry. Near this stove is a 
pantry with only a lath and plastered wall 
between. In the pantry was large fruit-dish 
containing honey. The dish had been set- 
ting on the shelf next the wall for about a 
week, and when it was brought out the 
spoon was resting on the top, which was 
tough and had a glossy appearance. When 
pressed with a spoon it seemed like a paver 
covering. We scratched a hole in it to ar- 
certain the depth, and found it be between 
one-quarter and one-half of an inch. When 
placed on paper it looked like soft wax, and 
one would hardly believe that honey, by a 
hot dry atmosphere, would evaporate its 
moisture and become so thick. We thought 
this a good opportunity to test the differ- 
ence in quality and fisvor; taking some of 
the honey from a sixty-pound tin and com- 
ing it in texture, color and flavor with 
this better ripened, it did not seem the 
same. The contents of the tin were special- 
ly sblected and we considered it as good as 
could be produced; but tests go to prove that 
the honey in the dish was so much superior 
that any one comparing them would not 
hesitate to give two or three cents a pound 





of rocks drawb, from which a rockery wa 


more for it. Wedonot know how much 


loss there would be in evaporating honey to 
that extent. We believe this class of honey 
would find a market ata price sufficient to 
warrant the experiment. It would be neces- 
sary to place it on very shallow vessels, and 
subject it to a very low temperature that the 
color might not be changed. We fancy a 
room properly arranged, with coils of steam 
pipes to raise the temperature to a desirable 
height, at the same time allowing a current 
of air to pass through, would soon reduce 
our ordinary honey to the consistency of 

jelly. It could then be placed in tumblers, 

or any kind of vessel; in fact, paper bags 

could be manufactured of a size and shape 

suitable to hold it, and sold in five, ten, fir- 

teen and twenty cent packages. It might 

even be sold by the penny worth, which 

would increase its consumption.— ‘ anadian 

Bee Journal 





CANADA thistles hava been found to be 
good for ‘‘a little bit” atleast. Bees work 
on them eagerly, and gather considerable 
honey. The flow lasts some time, 


Tur American Bee Journal advises us 
that the Clark case at Arkadelphia, which 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union defended, came to 
trial finally, the case being won by the 
Union. 








‘THE Michigan State Agricultural Society 
this year offers no premiums on apiarian 
implements. Mr. M. H. Hunt, of Bell 
Branch, will award the premiums in the 
apiarian department of the State fair. 


Tue Portland Observer says: 
keepers of Ionia County met at Ionia, on 
the 10th, to compare notes and discuss 
the situation. There were twenty members 
present, representing about 800 swarms of 
bees. The returns for the season from this 
number of swarms, were just about one 
pound to the swarm. 





The bee- 





G. W. DEMAREE says sweet clover is a 
great honey plant wherever it can be induc- 
ed to grow. But the assertion so often 
made that it will grow anywhere is about as 
far from the truth as anything can be. He 
would consider the sweet clover plant a 
great acquisition to our bee forage if itcould 
be spread to any extent. He has known it 
to be grown as a yard and garden plant, in 
a ‘‘bed,’’ for years and years without its 
spreading in the least. 
stitial 

Mr. F. CHESHIRE says that the rearing 
of a bee, from the egg to maturity, costs a 
colony the equivalent of four cells of honey; 
and it is only because a bee, in a fair yield, 
is able to requite the colony with many 
times its cost, that a large population means 
surplus; but if this population is brought up- 
on the stage after the harvest is over, it be- 
comes a consuming instead of a producing 
pupulation. Hence the importance of hav- 
ing the brood-rearing about over when the 
honey flow is at its best. 





W. Z. Hutcuinson, of Flint, who pub- 
lishes the Bee-Keepers’ Review, tells his 
subscribers in the August issue, that it is 
entirely a ‘‘home made’’ paper, with the 
exception of press work. The Editor is com- 
positor, foreman, ‘‘devil’’ and proof-reader 
in his own office, and wife and children as- 
sist in getting the papers into the mails, 
Safe to say there’ll be no ‘‘ strikes’ in that 
office. Anda very neat, creditable paper 
Mr. Hutchinson gets out, too. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

‘‘T take pleasure in recommending Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form can imagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing Itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 
the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 
oughly purified, and my general health fs 
greatly benefited.” LyMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
N. E. Church, North Chicago, Ill. 

“My son had salt rheum en his hands and 
the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. STAN- 
TON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to [35 


«J was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 lbs, 
to 135.’ Mrs. ALICE Sm1TuH, Stamford, Conn. 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Bold by alldruggists. $1; sixforg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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To take a course eitherin the Business, Short- 
had, English or Penmanship Departments of 
the “#=FROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 
Session during the entire summer. Open to 
ladies equally with gentlemen. Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


1000 MEN WANTED 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men of 
energy can find permanent employment and 
big pay. Particulars free State age and enclose 
stamp. CULLEN BROS. & CO., Nurserymen, Im- 
porters and Growers, Rochester, N.Y. jiy13-3m 


Beautiful hidden uname cards onl 
y 5 30 cents. Largest sample book in U 








S. 20styles. Agents wanted. &am- 
ples free. Co-oPpgzRATIVE SUPPLY Co., 
182 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


For a “BIG INJUN” 3-Wheel Sulky Plow 


mayi2 6m 








Address GLAE MANUPF’G CO., Albion, Mich. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Machines 
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NE-THIRD PRICE!! 


Tate NEY AND 
GRARAATLY IMPROVARD 


Hich-Arm SINGER 


The Finest and B st Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 
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HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machines we furnish one Rufflar, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrencn, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Toroat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named. 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, and 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arm 


machine sold before for less than three times this price. 
OF 











LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 
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KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
«, A9WABY ,, BYR OF} UOIZAGINOS 
“Qn S,4vaA BUC SOPN[IU] YOIUM 


O'9TS 0} CHNNGAY AOldd 


SawiInNnGe MACEHIN=. 
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@4240-08 ° 
Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in s Year’s Sub- 
scription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 
our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments included with 
each Machine. 


THE HIGH-ARM “JEWEL” 


ONE OF THE BEST FINISHED AND HANDSOMEST MACHINES MADE. 
PRICE, $21.00. 


Which also includes a Year’s Subscription to the “ Farmer.’ 


This is the latest improvement in Sew- 
ee, and combines all the best 
ties of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior.to 
any. Its simplicity is a marvelu’_ Jt-com* 
tains but little more than half tte number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed'is very effective 
in changing from thick $0 thin goods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. Ii has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be set in the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheél works automatically, 
su there is no necessity of turning Screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ma- 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any ma- 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. | 
The attachments, which are furnished 
with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
in workmanship, finish or the fine work 
they will do. ‘I'he instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full diree- 
sions for using. The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
finely finished. In fact, we claim the ‘‘ Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 
a wider range of work than any machine in the market. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purehaser pays freight, which runs from 652. to 90¢. on each machine, according to 
on of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office, Address orders to 




















GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
DETROIT MICE 
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— STOOBSSORS TO = 


JORNSTONE & GIBBONS. Publishers. 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


DETROIT, MIOH. 





Rastern Office: 21 Park Row, New York, 
©. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 





n,* #ubeortbera remétting monsy to te Office 
gould son‘er 3 favor by having their ictlers reg- 
detered, or Dy procuring a money order, other- 
esise we cannot be responetdle for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Substribers wishing the address of the FaRn- 
ER changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have it sent to. In 
writing tor a change of address all that is neces- 
ary >) say is: Change the address on MIcHIGAN 
Farwer from —— Postoffice to —— Postofiice. 
Sign ocr name in full. 








DETROIT, SATURDAY, SEPT. 1, 1888. 








This Paper ts Entered at the Detrott Poet- 
ufice a8 second class matter. 








STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 





The following dates have been selected 
by Michigan breeders for sales of improved 
stock: 

SEPT. 13 & 14—Shorthorn, Holstein-Friesian 
and Jersey cattle. and Merino and Shropshire 
sheep—at State Fair, Jackson, J. A. Mann, 
Auctioneer. 

OCT. 17—Shorthorn cattle, at Wixom, Oakland 
Co., by Messrs. W. C. Wixom and W. T. John- 
son, J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

OCT. 18—Shorthorn cattle, at Albion, Calhoun 
Co., by Messrs. Peckham & Son, J. A. Mann, 
Auctioneer. 

Parties who contemplate sales in this 
State during the fall months should claim 
dates at once, and notify us, so that no con- 
flict in dates will oecur. 
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WHEAT. 








The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 566,721 bu., against 
520,760 bu. the previous week, and 229,778 
bu. ‘or corresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments fer the week were 242,296 bu. against 
213,928 bu. the previcus week and 282,278 
bo. t 12 sorresponding week in 1887. The 
stocis o’ wheat now heid in this city amount 
to 953,626 vu., against 651,602 bu. last week, 
and 703,253 bu. at the corresponding date 
$27. The visible supply of this grain on 
Ang. 25 was 27,170,952 bu against 26,263,- 
he previous week, and 
for <he corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows «n increase from the amount reported 
the previous week of 907,647 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 5,401,798 bu. 
The reaction which naturally followed the 
big advance in values noted last week, has 
carried prices down from two to 2%{c per bu. 
on the various grades. This, too, in the 
face of information which renders higher 
prices in the future nearly a certainty. It 
is naturally a question why such things 
happen. The reason is not far to look for- 
These advances are made suddenly because 
buyers, realizing all at once that prices are 
too low, jump in and buy by the thousands 
of bushels. Prices go up witha bound, and 
when a certain limit is reached those who 
| have bought heavily conclude to sell out and 
secore the profits accruing. This idea often 
strikes a number of ‘‘ operators,’”’ or ‘* specu- 
lators’’ at the same time, and the result is 
as much anxiety to sell as before to buy, 
and prices are carried down again. Now 
there was no more reason for this last de- 
cline, and less, than existed when prices 
began to go up. But the ‘bulls’ have 
made a good thing on the rise, and are 
seiling out to get their profits. When that 
is dove, they will be ready for another big 
jump, and the outlook is such as to give 
them a good chance to manipulate the mar- 
ket very easily. The week closes with 
| prices lower than a week ago, but advices 
fall favoring stronger markets. ‘There is no 
doubt but that the crop is a short one the 
world over, and that all the grain grown 
+ will be wanted before the year is out. 
lt is now an assured fact that the spring 
| wheat crop of the northwest will be con- 
siderably below early estimates. 
' The condition of the crop in the United 
* Kingdom, owing to heavy rain-storms, is 
\3uch as to preclude any of the new crop 
Boeing fit for milling for some weeks yet, 
while much of it will-be damaged beyond 
7eCOVETY. 
Reports from France say tbat the wheat 
srop is at least three weeks late, and this 
‘act alone (aside from defective condition) 
| vill necessiate the consumption of at least 
0,000 000 bushels of foreign wheat. Millers 
nd importers have been buying more freely 
of foreign wheat, anticipating a large de- 
Hcit in the crop, aud the probable defec- 
Vive condition of the new wheat. The Bul- 
atin des Halles now estimates the crop at 
41,230,000 bu., which, if correct, will nec- 
ssitate imports of from 95,000,000 to 100,- 
00,000 bu. of wheat. ‘The imports during 
he crop year just ended have been about 
2,000,000 bu. 
' Late reports from Vienna say that the 
{ungarian wheat crop, though smaller than 
+ year, is a fair average in point of quan- 
, but rather defective in quality. The 
sa grown was 208,650 acres larger than 
st year, and the yield is estimated at about 
T: 300,000 bu, against 150,244,290 bu. 
. guns serious complaints are made 
wheat, rye and potatoes, owing to un- 
‘e weather. 
\ermany reports are of the same 
t week. The weather had im- 
..90 late to help the wheat or 
*) are under the average, rye 
‘the condition said to be 


-eexhibits thedaily elos- 
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ing prices of spot wheatin this market from 
August ist to August 31st inclusive. 





No.1 No.2 No.3 
White, Red. Red. 
2 eae 8 8 884 88& sees 
* AR. St 88 8844 83 
2k Reewer-g 5 87 $1 
-.. a8 8&8 8% 
“ESR es 88K 90 83% 
me te : 89% 8934 82 
> ie 89 89 81% 
9 88% 8s\& 81% 
“ 10 83 S8kq 81% 
“ 87% 87y 81 
“ 87 81 
“ 86% 87"5 80 
“ 87 87% 80 
“ 87% 89% 8055 
“ BAY 90 82 
“ 88% 90 82y 
‘ 89% 92% 84 
“ 90 93 8344 
vs 90 92% 83 
wu ¢ 92 $3 86 
“ 624.. 95ty 98 S74 
OE ans 4 96 S54 
* 96 % 95 8&5 
“97 9% 96.5, 86% 
20 M4 9614 86% 
30 9314 95 85% 
ee ee RMB M45q 85% 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week 


vere as follows: 
Ang. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Bat WEB 000.003 cc00s vee 

Monday. xan oe 9% My Wy 96% 
NN rae 9% 964% OF 9346 
See 9614 96 (ieee. 3 
2 eee % 95 96 97 
ON eee MY BY [6% 


For No. 1 white the closing prices of the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
OO Sere . <a an tee 
Sa cr sin nee uainn ¢ RYH W% 
RR ii anes 02.50% 94% (96 
Wednesday............ 9% «866 
ae 93%. 
URN 5 <0 cane sakeoabaren = 3g 


The Agricultural Department of India has 
issued its final report upon the India wheat 
crop of 1887-8. The entire crop of the 
several provinces is put at 266,882,112 bu., 
onan area of 26,854,882 acres. Last year 
the yield was 233,125,759 bu. The average 
for the previous three years was 264,744,965 
bu., so that the yield this year is only 2,137,- 
147u. The population of India is esti- 
mated to be about 260,000,000, so that the 
wheat crop is about one bushel per head. If 
the rice and other grain crops are good, a 
considerable amount of the wheatcrop is ex- 
ported; buta deficiency in those erops for the 
past three years, and the fact that old stocks 
are practically exhausted, will prevent ex- 
ports reaching more than the amount they 
have the past season. It is this fact which 
is alarming the British statistical writers. 


The Mark Lane Hxprese of this week 
says that ‘“‘crop prospects in the United 
Kingdom are depressing. Every day in- 
creases the peril and lessens the chances 
of a sound crop. It is certain that no 
English wheat in really sound cogdition 
will be placed on the market for some time 
to come. Meanwhile values only creep up. 
The time is near for either a decline or a 
boom.”’ 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Ku- 


rope: 





Bushels, 

Visible supply....... ....eesecceeeee- 25, x27 699 
In passege for United Kingdom...... 1% 888.000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 2,816,000 
Total bushels Aug 11, 1888......... 43,931,699 
Total previous week. ...............- 41,381,794 
Total two weeks AZO...........eseee. 40 342,867 
ee se aa 53,026,061 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending Aug. 18 were 
636,160 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Aug. 4 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 440,488 bu. more than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 2,856,388 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1887. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Aug. 18, 1888, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 540,000 bu., of which 300,000 
was for the United Kingdom and 240,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
480,000 bushels, of which 420,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 160,000 to the 
Continent. The shipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Aug. 18, aggregate 17,640,000 bu., 
of which 9,360,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 8,280,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1887 
the shipments were 20,200,000 bu. The wheat 
on passage from India Aug. 7 was estimat- 
ed at 3,960,000 bu. One yearago the quan- 
tity was 6,320,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted higher with good demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are a8 follows: No. 2 
winter, 73. 7d.@7s.10d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 73. 7d.@7s. 8d.; California No. 1 
8s. 0d,@8s, 2d. 





CORN OATS. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 8,915 bu., against 15,204 bu. 
the previous week, and 19,116 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 7,858 bu., against 7,208 bu. 
the previous week, and 4,595 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Aug. 25 
amounted to 8,121,917 bu. against 8,239,- 
741 bu. the previous week, and 6,372,905 bu. 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 117,824 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 16,800 bu. against 22,404 bu. 
last week, and 13,757 bu. at the corres- 
responding datein 1887. As compared with 
a year ago the visible supply shows an in- 
crease of 1,749,012 bu. Corn is quiet, 
and bas been dull during the week, although 
stocks are light everywhere and the crop is 
not safe. In fact the outlook is not so 
favorable as two weeks ago, and certain 
localities in most of the States will not real- 
ize the splendid promise of a few weeks 
back. In Indiana the chinch bug is re- 
ported to be attacking the crop. In the 
Northwest frost made its appearance on 
Thursday night, and the weather has since 
been quite cool. In the southern part of 
this State the crop is suffering for rain, 
while in the eastern portion rains are 
frequent, Quotations in this market are 46c 
per bu. for No. 2, 45c for No. 8, and 40c for 
December delivery. Receipts at this point 
are light. At Chicago yesterday corn was 
firmer, and September deliveries were ad- 
vanced. ‘The report of frost in the North- 
west strengthened the market. Later it 
reacted a few points and closed steady. 
Latest quotations there yesterday were as 





follows: No. 2 spot, 45c; August delivery, 


453¢c; September, 45c; October, 45c; May, 
405¢c. 
The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quiet and values steady. The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 4s. <0%d. per cental. 
Fatures: August delivery, dull at 4s. 10d.; 
September, 4s. 91¢d.; October, 43. 9d. 
OATS, 
The receipts at tuis point for the week were 
143,431 bu., against 122,291 bu. the previous 
week, and 38,816 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 174,998 bu. against 38,419 the previ- 
ous week, and 26,318 bu. for same week in 
1887. The visible supply of this grain on 
Aug. 25 was 2,347,570 bu., against 1,573,432 
bu. the previous week, and 4,780,723 at the 
corresponding date in 1887. ‘The visible 
supply shows an increase of 774,138 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 144,695 bu., against 
89,509 bu. the previous week, and 60,45¢ 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. The 
market has weakened under increased re- 
ceipts, and white are considerably lower, 
The increased receipts show that farmers 
have done a good deal of their threshing. 
The crop is an excellent one, taking the 
State as a whole. No. 2 white are now 
quoted at 281¢c; light mixed at 26c; No. 2 
mixed at 25%¢c, and No. 8 mixed at 
231¢c. Itis probable the market has got 
down to hard-pan, as the new crop will 
show improved quality from this time for- 
ward. At present prices it would pay farm- 
ers better to hold than sell, as prices must 
advance lateron. At Chicago the market 
was active yesterday, those who had sold 
‘short’? for August having to skin around 
to fill their contracts. No, 2 mixed went up 
to 273¢¢ for August, but dropped back again. 
Values are, however, higher on all grades 
than a week ago. Closing prices were as 
follows: No. 2 mixed, spot, 26@26}¢c. 
August delivery, 263c; September, 24}¢¢; 
October, 243¢ and May at 28%c per bu. 
The New York market yesterday was dul! 
and weak, with the exception of spot and 
near futures, which were active owing to 
settiement of August contracts. Quotations 
in that market were as follows: No. 2 white, 
44@45c; No. 3 white, 38@381¢c; No. 2 mixed, 
38@39}¢c. In futures No. 2 mixed for 
August delivery sold at 388@38!¢c, Septem- 
ber at 304¢c, and October at 30}¢c. West- 
ern sold at 383@45c for white, and 27@389c 
for mixed. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 
The supply of really fine dairy butter is 
not sufficient to meet present demands, and 
it is firm anda little higher thana week 
ago. Extra fine dairy commands 18¢ very 
readily, with good to choice selling at 15@ 
17¢c, and ordinary at 12@1t4cperlb. Cream- 
ery is holding its position with much steadi- 
ness, quotations ranging from 19@2I1c, the 
latter for choice. The season has been 
fayorable on the whole for butter-makers, 
pastures holding out better than for the 
previous two years. At Chicago butter was 
firm for fancy grades, which were scarce, 
the greater part of the supply consisting of 
medium grades which ruled quiet. Quota- 
tions were as follows: Fancy Elgin cream- 
ery, 21@22c: fine lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota do, 18@194¢ge; fair to good do, 
14@16}¢c; fancy dairies, 16@17c; com- 
mon to fair do, 125¢@14}¢¢c; packing stock, 
10@10ck. 
The New York market has improved during 
the week, with the finest grades showing the 
strongest. Strictly fancy Western cream- 
ery is scarce, and the advance made on 
Wednesday is fully sustained; in fact, the 
tone is even stronger, with 22c¢ fairly 
quotable for finest grades. Grades justa trifle 
under fancy are firm in sympathy, but the 
strength in these finest table grades does 
not extend ‘%o the medium to good qualities, 
which are in large supply and very limited 
demand. Imitation creamery held a trifle 
firmer for the finest makes. Western dairy 
and factory of high grades continue quiet, 
but low to good grades are in good demand 
at 12@1214 @18c, including some lots to ex- 
porters, and very little is now to be found 
below 12c. Quotations in that market yes- 
terday were as folows: 
EASTERN sTOOK. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy... .... 224%@23 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy....... 22 
CEOCAMOTY, PTUMG. 00. 00000 cevccbecere 18 @20 
Creame4ry, BOO... 020: .ccccccccceccess 15 @17 
Creamery, fair........ ces ceescseeces 13 @14 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... .......... 20 @2i 
State dairy. tubs, good............... 174@18% 
State aairy, tubs, fair........ ....... 15 @16% 
State dairy, Welsh, prime............ 18 @'8% 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... 15 @17 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Western Creamery, fancy........-.-. 21 @22 
Western imitation creamery, shoice. 154%@16% 
Western do, good to prime........... 14 @15 
Western dairy, fine.............ss0e0s 144%@l5 
Western dairy, gO0d..............06 138 @13% 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 12 @12 
Western factory, June firkins, extra 

BOE. cans..00 paced os on wing seenes @14 
Western factory, June firkins, firsts 13 @13% 
Western factory, June tubs, extra 

1BEB one ccacsgcccscossecee eesese @13% 

Westérn factory, June tubs, firsts... @18 
Western faetory, fresh firkins, extra 

FITBIB wc cece sceseesccceees « see @13% 
Western factory, fresh firkins, firsts 124@13 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 

TS Pe ot Cer eee pt ue B13 
Western factory, fresh tubs, first ... @i2% 
Western fac ory, secouds............ @12 
Western dairy and factory thirds.... 11 @11% 


Add i@2c per po.ndio the above for re.ail 
selections of choice and fancy goods. 


CHEESE. 


The decline noted at other points has af- 
fected this market, and prices are all lower. 
Full cream State is now quoted at 9@ 
9i4gc, New York at 9}¢@10c, and Ohio 
creams (really part skims), 8@8}¢c per 
Ib. The leading markets are showing a 
better tone, and we do not look for any fur- 
ther decline. In fact there has been a bet- 
ter feeling developed in the trade occasion- 
ed largely by an improved home demand. 
But cables are also 6d. higher than a week 
ago, and this fact was no doubta factor in 
the advance noted in New York. The 
Montreal Gazette, in a review of the mar- 


ket, Says: 
“It is evident that the better spirit that 
has lately developed regarding cheese has 
not lost any ground, and although the mar- 
ket has not exhibited any real strength it 
must be admitted that matters have improy- 
ed and higher prices have been realized 
than were obtainable a week ago. A rea- 
gon for the higher price now current is that 
we are now working un August goods to a 
considerable extent, and although there are 
plenty of Jalys left it will be difficult to 
induce makers to let go, especially should 
there be apy demand for August, which 
factorymen know are worth more and can 
be more easily carried. Canadian buyers 
figured prominently in the Northern mar- 
kets on Saturday, receiving a big share at 
Ogdensburg, Canton and Watertown. 
* bad * In comparing prices with 





a year ago @ very heavy shrinkage is to be 


noted, and as current values are not high 
there may bea chance for improvement. 
Actual business to-day was moderate. Up 
to 9 was paid for a lot of fancy colored, 
but that is an extreme. A year ago prices 
were 12@12}¢¢, cable 57s; in 1886, 8%@ 
9t¢c, cable 433 6d; in 1885, 744@83, cable, 
403, and in 1884, 9@9}¢c, cable 503.’’ 

The Chicago market yesterday was 
steady, with values at about the range noted 
a week ago. Stocks are moderate, and bus- 
iness fairly active. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, finest full cream flats and cheddars, 
814 @8%e per |b; fair cheddars, 74¢; 
Young America, 854@9c; low grades, 4@ 
7e; poor to choice skims, 2@6c. The New 
York market has improved considerably since 
our last report, and an advance of {ec is 
noted on full cream stock. The Daily Bul- 
letin, of Friday, says of the market: 

“The indications did not seem to be quite 
as favoraovle for sellers as yesterday, and the 
ruling conditions evidently were unsatisfac- 
tory, especially to those who had high-cost 
cheese to dispose of. Rumors were floating 
of trading at 9}¢c, but it was difficult to 
trace them nearer than some lots sold be- 
fore arrival, and under the iron 9¢ was all 
that could be obtained. At that price 
enough sellers could be found to satisfy the 
rather moderate inquiry, and holders who 
wanted more money were not compelled to 
exert themselves in showing stock. Buyers 
were very critical in the examination of 
even their regulars, and would accept noth- 
ing but perfection, though it is fair to say 
that reports about very poor quality of 
cheese to come forward this week do not 
appear to be verified by the receipts thus 
far, which are averaging quite as good as 
could be expected for the season. On faulty 
goods buyers continue to make 81¢c top bid, 
and generally seem to think they should get 
something nice tt about 8c. Night milk 
skims, white and of cheice quality, get 
some attention at 61¢@6%e, but otherwise 
the market is dull and uvsatisfactory, and 
even pretty low figures do not greatly stim- 
ulate attention.’’ 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows; 


State factory, full cream, colored..... 
State factory, full cream, white....... ..@9 
State factory, GOO... .......cccesceccs 
Stace factory, medium grades cream 7%@ 8% 
State factory ordinary................ 7 3 
State factory, light skims,white ..... 
State factory, light skins, colored..... 5%@6 
4 


state factory, medium................ @5 
8 ate factory, full skims.............. 1%@ 3 
ere 74@ 8 
Ohio flats, ordinary................... 7 @%7% 


The receipts of cheese in New York for 
the week ending August 23 were 55,510 
boxes, against 74,152 the previous week, 
and 78,674 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlantic 
ports for the same week were 6,801,801 lbs., 
against 4,408,624 Ibs. the previous week, 
and 7,656,829 lbs. the corresponding week 
in 1887. 

The Liverpoo] market on Friday was 
quoted steady for American white and color- 
ed at 463.0d. per cwt., the same figures quot- 
ed last week. 
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WOOL, 








The present week appears to be a satis- 
factory one in the wool trade at the East, as 
the markets continue active and firm at the 
recent advance in values. From Boston, 
reports are to the effect that fine washed 
wools are in good demand, especially Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. As high as 32c has 
been paid for these wools, which is an ad- 
vance of fully 2c from lowest range noted. 
Michigan wools, which had been so active for 
the previous three weeks, have quieted 
down, not, however from any weakness, 
but simply because manufacturers bought 
so largely that they are not in want of more 
stock of that grade at present. As high as 
28c has been paid for choice Michigan 
wools. ‘ho supply of these wuols is light, 
and not likely to be increased until better 
prices are offered to those who are holding 
their clips. Combing and delaine wools 
have been in good, active demand. West- 
ern and southern wool has continued in 
very active demand, and the sales include a 
wide variety of wools and a wide range of 
prices. There has been an advance in the 
territory wools. Texas wools have contin- 
ued in active demand. At New York the 
market has been less active the present 
week, but with no perceptible weaken- 
ing. Supplies in that market appear to be 
unusually short, judging from the follow- 
ing in the last U. 8. Heonomist to hand: 

“The activity noticedin the Boston and 
New York wool markets has continued, but 
somewhat in a lesser degree at the East ow- 
ing to the rapid advance demanded for fine 
Ouio, Michigan, Wisconsin and other fine 
washed clothing, combing and delaine sorts. 

* * * The large sales at Boston 
have depleted stocks wonderfully, and it is 
seldom that that market has been left as 
bare as itis now at this season. We are 
not largely stocked here as over a million 
pounds last week and one million two hun- 
dren thousand pounds this week have made 
inroads into our smal! surplus too. Puaila- 
delphia seems to have been left out in the 
cold this year—so far as surplus of native 
tleeces is concerned, but they have no one 
to blame but themseives,”’ 

lf supplies are so short, look out for a 
sharp upward turn when manofacturers 
again come into market fur wool. It is a 
certainty that the clip is a very short one; 
that the markets were bare of stocks before 
it came forward, that foreign wools are al- 
so inlight supply, and that the offerings 
at the next London wool sales, 
which begin in a few days, will 
contain very little wool of a character 
suited to the wants of American manufac: 
turers. Of course a good deal of the last 
clip yet remains in the hands of growers, 
bat those who have it will want more mon- 
ey than they have yet been offered before it 
will be forthcoming. The WM. Y¥. Daily 
Commercial Bulletin says of the market 
this week: 

‘No very great amount of fresh informa- 
tion can be tuund in the reports upon busi- 
ness consummated during the interval 
since Friday. indeed, very few buyers have 
really been upon the market, and the deal 
was mainly through mail and telegraphic 
communication and in furtherance of pre- 
vious negotiation. The ruling tone, how- 
ever, Was pretty firm over all fleeces, the 
supply of which has been reduced here as 
weil as at Other points on the seaboard and 
cannot be replaced except at an advance, 
and upon the propriety of meeting the lat- 
ter dealers are generally more or less dis- 
turbed. On the whole, however, the tend- 
ency is to abstain from purchasing as long 
as possible, as so many of the large mnanu- 
facturers aré well stocked up and the 
natural outlet correspondingly reduced. A 
very fair demand prevails fur puiled wools 
and they are commanding. full Steady rates. 
Territorial wools are also much in favor, 
with owners more generally talking 20c and 
upward. Advices trom the country con- 
tinue strong in matter of valuation and 
ape small offerings in many jocali- 

es.’’ ’ 

Were there nothing but business points 
to be considered in looking at the future of 
the trade, we would predict av advance of 
8@5c per Ib. un all the best grades of 





American wool, But we Would not risk a 


dollar on the future value of an article 
which ean be controlled by politics. They 
are too uncertain. However, nothing can 
be done to hurt wool for the next four 
months, and by that time this year’s clip 
will have been largely manufactured into 
goods and sold. 

A dispatch from the Boston market on 
Friday says: 

“The market was less active than last 
week. The total sales of domestic and for- 
eign wools amounted to 4,034,000 ths; of this 
885,000 was foreign and 250,000 Ibs carpet 
wools. Among the sales were 132,000 Ibs 
Ohio fleeze at 32@34c, 125,000 lbs Michi- 
gan at 27@28c, 275,000 lbs Texas at 16@ 
20c, 180,000 lbs Oregon at 16@23, 1,232,- 
000 lbs Territory at 16@20c. The feature 
of the market was the increased demand 
for stift combings, the sales being 442,000 
lbs at 30@37%c. Australian wool is quiet, 
while the call for pulled wool has eased, 
Fine supers are in moderate request. A 
lambs commands 36@$7c.”’ 


The following is a record of prices made 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 31@32c; Ohio XX, 
29@30e; Ohio X, 2814 @29¢; Ohio No. 1, 32@ 
88c; Michigan X, 273¢@28c; Michigan No. 
1, 31@82¢c: Ohio delaine, 31@32¢: Michi- 
gan delaine, 28@30c; Ohio unwashed and 
unmerchantable, 19@22c; Michigan do., 18 
@21c; No. 1 Ohio combing, washed, 
34@35c; do Michigan, 32@33c; Kentucky 
and Indiana %-blood combing, 26@27c; do 
1%/-blood combing, 25@26c; Missouri and 
Illinois 3¢-blood combing, 25@26c; do \%- 
blood combing, 24@25c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 17@19c; do 6 to 8 months, 15@17¢; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@23c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fall fine, 14@16¢e; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less; 
Georgia, 2444@25c; California northern 
spring free, 18@21c; Middle Co. spring, 15 
@17%c: Southern spring, 11@15c; California 
burry and defective, 10@11c; Australia 
combing, 89@41c; do average, 33@38; do 
do cross-bred, 36@40c; do clothing, 30@35c; 
Cape, 25@27c; English % to % blood, 
32@36c. 
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OH! MR. CHIPMAN!! 





Hon. J. Lozan Chipman, member of Con- 
gress from this district, recently sent a 
letter to the Detroit Free Preas, in which he 
says: 

‘* You will remember my letter on the 
wool question. All the thought I have been 
able to give the subject since convinces me 
that the Mills bill, if it can be a law, will be 
a blessing to our wool men. Wool is nota 
great industry in Michigan.’ 

If it were a question of law he was dis- 
cussing, the opinion of Mr. Chipman would 
carry great weight. But when it comes to 
wool we prefer the opinions of a wook 
grower as to facts connected with that in- 
dustry. Let us see if ‘‘ wool is not a great 
industry in Michigan.’’ Of the wool-grow- 
ing States, Michigan is exceeded in amount 
produced by but three others—California, 
Texas, and Ohio. She has more sheep and 
produces more wool than New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
lilinois, Kentucky, Missouri, lowa, Kansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, or West Virginia—all 
wool-growing States. She had, a year ago, 
over 2,000,000 sheep, and produced about 
12,000,000 ibs. of wool. At an average of 
only 25 cents per Ib. this meant $3 000,000 
for distribution among the farmers of this 
State. The increase sold for mutton was 
about 1,000,000 head, and $3 per head would 
be a low figure for them. That would-be 
another $3,000,000—and valae most undoubt- 
edly was inexcessofthatsum. That makes 
a total of $6,000,000 for Michigan from 
sheep. Butthatis notall: The value of 
those 2,000,000 sheep in the benefit they con- 
fer upon the farms where they are kept is 
worth at least one dollar per head. They 
will destroy weeds, clean up fields, and 
fertilize them to a value of one dollar per 
head—many sheep men insist the manure 
alone is worth that amount—which would 
be $2,000,000 more, or a grand total of $8,- 
000,000 which the sheep industry of this 
State brings to thefarmers. Oh, no, Michi- 
gan is not a sheep State! It is not in- 
terested in wool-growing! 

When the Miils bill was in committee, 
Mr. Chipman wrote a strong letter depreca- 
ting putting glue and wood-pulp on the free 
list, and pointing out their importance in 
his district; these two articles were then 
transferred from the free to the dutiable 
list, and sostand. Now, we would ba will- 
jng to wager considerable that in the Coun- 
ty of Wayne, which constitutes Mr. Chip- 
man’s district, andin only parts of which 
sheep are kept toany extent, the annual 
products of the flocks are greater in money 
value than all the glu3 and wood pulp 
made within its borders. Or thatthe sheep 
of Wayne County prodvee more in money 
value than all the glue factories in Michigan, 
and fully as much as allthe pulp mills. 
How Mr. Chipman came to make sucha 
statem: nt as the one given above about the 
woolindustry in this State is incomprehen- 
sible, when a few inquiries at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would have posted him 
in regard to its importance. 


—— a 0 
On Friday last the large barns and out- 
buildings on the farm of Mr. W.. T. 


Johnson, near Northville, Wayne Co., 
were completely destroyed by fire, and the 
farm-house, a stone building, was only sav- 
ed by the greatest exertions. Mr. Johnson 
was away Irom home at the time, and the 
origin of the fire isa mystery. Six head of 
Shorthorns, including Mr. Johbnson’s fine 
Rose of Sharon bull, Duke of Headwater, 
were burned, and a fine trotting mare in 


THE STATE FAIR. 





But One Week Before the Opening—Get 
in Your Entries and Prepare Your Ex- 
hibits. 





The work of putting the finishing touch- 
es to the grounds and balls on the Jackson 
Fair Grounds is progressing, Mr. Will. H. 
Gilbert, of Ypsilanti, looking after the 
work. Entries began to pour in on Secre- 
tary Sterling, at Monroe, and the scciety’s 
representative on the fair grounds has been 
busy attending to applications for space 
for special exhibits, booths, ete. Every- 
thing appears to be in excellent shape, and 
the outlook is in every way satisfactory. 
Said one of the business committee the past 
week: ‘‘Indications are good for as suc- 
cessful a fair as the Society has ever held.” 
After to-day Secretary Sterling’s office will 
be moved to Jackson, where a force of 
clerks will be-put to work at o ce, insuring 
prompt attention to all correspondence and 
aby business connected with the Fair. The 
FARMEK will of course be represented, and 
we hope to renew old acquaintances and 
make many new ones among the farmers 
of the State during the week the fair is in 
progress. We expect to be able to report 
that the show of livestock was the largest 
and finest yet made in the State, and it will 
be about all Michigan stock, too. 
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Stock Notes. 





C. S. BrneHamM reports the following 
sales of Sbropshires, including drafts from 
his late importation, also Canadian and 
American bred: 

To J. A. Horton, Owossc, one ewe No. 
5421, 

To E. E. Leland, Emery, eight shearling 
ewes No. 15, 11, 6, 5, 24, 18, 27, 23, three 
ewe lambs, five buck lambs, two imported 
shearling ewes Nos. 8, 82; one imported 
ewe lamb, No. 37, and one ram No. 6596. 

To Charles Haughton, Kasten, four ewes, 
No. 17, 4, 19, 28. 

To William Bush, Ann Arbor, two im- 
ported ewes No. 5426, 5425. 

To Hadley Hawley, Vernon, 25 ewe 
lambs, one imported shearling ram No. 74. 

To J. B. Laraway, Emery, 10 ewe lambs. 

To Frank Smith, Durand, six ewes, No. 
31, 20, 9, 30, 7, 2. 

To Messrs. Wilkinson, Vernon, one ram 
lamb. 

To Col. Hodgson, Glendive, Montana 
Territory, to place on his ranch, 28 ram 
lambs, two shearling rams, two imported 
ewes, Nos. 71, 40, and three Canadian bred 
ewes, Nos. 395, 396, 489. 
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THE communication which appears on 
the first page of the FARMER this week on 
wheat growing, written by D. P. Dewey, of 
Grand Blane, is not only interesting but a 
valuable contribution to what has been 
gathered from the experience of practical 
wheat growers. Mr. Dewey has promised 
another article on the same subject, to make 
it complete from the preparation of the 
ground to the marketing of the crop. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Bowsher’s Combination 
Mill. The grinding of feed for stock is 
now very generally followed by our farmers, 
and is regarded as one of the great econo- 
mies in feeding. Parties interested should 
write to N. P. Bowsher, South Bend., fora 
descriptive catalogue of this mill, and the 
advantages claimed for it. 
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THE lateness of the crop in Great Britain 
this season will require, it is estimated, the 
importation of 6,000,000 bushels more wheat 
than if the season had been as early as 
usual. A very severe storm was experienced 
there on Wednesday, which did much dam- 
age to the uncut grain. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Jackson is going to have a $60,000 post- 
Office building. 


Wheat has advanced a notch or two in all 
the interior markets of the State. 


James Lowrie, the oldest dry-goods mer- 
chant in this city, was buried this week. 


Another find of gold at Ishpeming has set 
the town wild and doubled the former excite- 
ment, 


The Portland Observer says if it don’t rain 
pretty soon potatoes will be worth $1.10 
again next spring. 


H. W. Savage, living near East Saginaw, 
showed the Saginaw Courier man a cucumber 
47 inches long last week. 


There was frost in the vicinity of Saginaw 
on the night of the 27th. Corn showed its 
effects but was not seriously injured. 


Mrs. W. R. Dovey, of St. Louis, took 
strychnine with suicidal intent on the 29th 
and is dead. Family trouble was the cause. 


The Bay City Tribune irreverently says: 
‘** Farmers are praying forrain. That may 
fetch it, but the surest way is to get up a 
picnic.”’ 


An Allegan County man evaporated his 
raspberry crop, instead of sending it to a 
giutted market, He sold 450 pounds at 24 
cents a pound. 


A syndicate of Grand Rapids men has 
purchased 8,000 acres of sugar pine land in 
Fresno County, Cal., containing 500,000,000 
feet of timber. 


Theodore Moser, of Mt. Clemens, was 
drowned while bathing in the Clinton river 
on the 29th. His wife was in a boat by the 
shore, but was unable to help him. 


It is said to be so dry in certain sections of 
the State that whiskey is more plenty than 
water. Consequently, the people are much 
more anxious to get water than whiskey. 


Joseph McDonald, of Akron, Tuscola Co., 
is missing since the 22nd uit., and as when he 
left home he had considerab!e money with 
him it is feared he has been foully dealt with. 


Jonesville Independent: C. P. McEnally 
had 48 acres of his Scipio farm planted to 
Oats. Ten acres of this went 53 bushels to 
the acre, and the entire 48 averaged 40 bush- 
els. 


quite satisfactory. 


resem? 


peming this week, to develop the new goida 
range. They are getting out about 200 
pounds of rock daily, worth about $15,000 
per ton. 


Pontiac Bill Poster: Fred Stickney ieft on 
the 27th with a carload of Holsteins which he 
will take to Buenos Ayres, South America, 
for T. K. Sotham. Mr. Stickney will make 
his bome in Buenos Ayres, and raise fine 
stock for the trade. 


Patrick Cantwell, farmer, living near Fra- 
zer, Macomb Co., was fatally wounded by a 
revolver in the hands of Alonzo Allen. How 
the casualty occurred is not exactly known 
to any of the parties present, several gallons 
of hard cider being the mystifying agent. 


Williamston Enterprise: A potato vine re- 
cently pulled on the farm of Obed Durfee, 
measured seven feet and twoinches. It ig 
needless to add that the potatoes at the bot- 
tom were but two in number and about the 
size of marbles. ‘All tops and no taters.”’ 


M. H. Oppenheim, formerly a well known 
resident of Van Buren County, was murdered 
by a Chillicothe tough named Hudson this 
week. Oppenheim had garnisheed Hud- 
son’s wages, to collect pay for a suit of 
clothes, and Hudson revenged himself by 
shooting him. 


A number of teachers’ institutes were held 
in various parts of the State during August 
which were generally well attended. These 
institutes are most excellent educational! fea- 
tures, and every teacher should prepare for 
the work of the coming school year by at- 
tending one or more. 


Nine of the members of the class just 
graduated at the Agricultural College remain 
at the institution as assistants. Mr. E. R. 
Lake, who has been assistant in the botanical 
department for two years, has been called to 
the chair of botany and horticulture at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. 


An actor named Seaman quarreled with a 
hackman named Weisse at Mt. Clemens, some 
time ago, and Weisse died from the results of 
the fight whicn followed. Seaman has just 
been tried for the crime and a verdict of 
murder in the second degree was brought in. 
Seaman was under the influence of liquor at 
the time. 


Luther James, wealthy and well-known res- 
ident of Washtenaw Co., left a fortune of 
about half a million dollars to two sisters and 
twenty-one nephews and nieces. J. W. Bab- 
cock receives $30,000 in bank stock and 
bonds, and the interest on the balance of the 
estate for five years, when, if he is not mar- 
ried, the said balance is to be divided among 
the heirs. 


The Bay City Tribune says some of the 
monied men of that place and Saginaw are 
desirous of organizing a company to reclaim 
15,000 acres of land between the two places. 
At present, the land is worth about $5 per 
acre, its chief crops being frogs and cat-tails. 
When reclaimed it will be valued at about 
$100 per acre and be as good farming land as 
any man needs. The McGraw farm of 700 
acres demonstrate that the land can be re- 
claimed and at a cost of not over $100,000. 
Splendid crops have been grown on land 
already subdued. 


At a political gathering in Livingston Coun- 
ty recently an interesting relic was carried 
in the procession. It was a Harrison banner, 
then carried by E. J. Hardy, now one of 
Oceola’s pioneers. This banner was about 
three feet square and the embroidery work 
was done by Mr. Hardy’s mother and sister. 
At the top were the letters ‘*Oceola,’”’ and 
beneath the motto, **Our cause is right; our 
cause is just; conquer we must, and conquer 
wecan.”” Then came the log cabin neatly 
worked, and below the name, ** Wm. H. Har- 
rison, 1840.”’ 


General. 


The “Q” strike has cost the C., B. £&Q. 
railroad $5,000,000 and is not over yet. 


Out of every forty-seven foreign immi- 
grants Janded at Boston, one is under con- 
tract. 


Memphis, Jenn., is the greatest inland cot- 
ton market in the world. It receives from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 bales annually. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has about 25,000 members, and the firemen’s 
organization about 23,000 members. 


The late Chas. Crocker, the California mil- 
lionaire and railroad magnate, left an estate 
of $25,250,000. His wife is entitled to one- 
half. 


The stove works at Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
are closed indefinitely on account of the re- 
fusal of the employes to accept a lower rate 
ef wages. 

The Chicago syndicate which bought Libby 
prison and proposed to set it up ass relic in 
that city, failed to make the second payment 
and it will be sold at auction soon. 


During the year ending June 30, 1888, there 
were made 59,065 cash land entries of all 
classes, aggregating 5,907,254 acres, for which 
the government received $11,203,071. 


Mrs. Captain Tom is the name of the rich- 
est woman in Alaska. She is a squaw, is 
ugly, fat and forty, and worth $20,000. And 
itis a sharp Yankee who beats her in a fur 
trade. 


A mysterious disease is decimating the pop- 
ulation of Caldwe!l, O. As it seems to be of 
a typhoid nature, and the town is old and has 
no sewerage, it is ascribed to the water 
supply. 


The Alaskan Fur Seal Company have paid 
the United States about one million dollars 
more than Alaska cost the government for 
the privilege of catching seals. They have 
paid over $8,000,000. 


Farmers and labor organizations in session 
at St. Paul this week nominated Ignatius 
Donnelly for governer of Minnesota. The 
farmers probably voted for him because of 
his knowledge of Bacon. 


The new treasury vault at Washington be- 
ing completed, silver doilars are being ship- 
ped from Philadelphia to Washington for 
storage. The money is sent in lots of $500,- 
000, and the vault wil! contain $100,000,000. 


A grain dealer just returned from a trip 
through bporthera Dakota says thousands of 
acres of wheat there will never be cut owing 
to damage by frost. When uninjured, the 
yieid is excellent, but the damage is very 
great. 


Cotton planters of Mississippi snd Tennes- 
see decline to use jute bagging at present 
prices, and will adopt any substitute thet can 
be found. It wilt be rememtered that a 
‘““jute trust’? forced up prices to nearly 
double former rates. 


Frank and Elam Hall, brothers, of Colum- 
bus, Ind., quarreled over political matters 
with Jacob Peavy, of Nashville. The contro- 
versy became so bitter that biows followed, 
and the Hail brothers were both fatally in- 
juved and died in a few hours, 


Eighteen head of fine horses perished in the 
flames which destroyed the barns of the 
Spring Valley Stock Farm, nine miles from 
Indianapolis. Brignoli Wilkes was among 


those lost, and his owner now deciares that 
$50,000 would not have purchased him. 


Minnesota ha; just finished its first year 
under high ‘iiense. The system has proved 
There are 1,597 saloons 
inthe State now as against 2,806 when the 


law went into effect. . The income from 
licenses, which now cost an average of $650, 
is nearly $1,luv,000. 


Mormon elders engaged in proselyting in 





foal to Bonnie Wilkes. She was finely bred 
and a superior roadster, being brought to 
this city from Kentucky for Mc. James Me- 
Millan. in one barn was over 700 bushels 
of outs, between 30 and 40 tons of hay ant 


acres. 


tained all the implements, machinery, wag- ens 
ons and tools used on the large farm. The | to the bunk. 
loss is between four and five thousand dol- 


was making preparations to sell his Short- 
horns, some 18 or 20, at auction, in connec- | have perished. 
tion with Mr. Willard Wixom. He will sell 
the remaining ones as announced. He had 


previous, or it would have gone with the | Maynard secretary. 
other property. There was only a small 
amount of insurance on the property. 


term of five years. 





mer we have enjoyed. 
Revisep estimates made at the Treasury Joy 


Department show that the net surplus rev- 


the basis of appropriations already made, 


7 represented by choice stock, 
wilkamount to about $14,000,000 over ex- 








penditures, 


Certain Romeo people engaged in farming 
in Dakota have had their crops of wheat 
destroyed by the frost of the 10th ult. 
J. Boden, of Romeo, is said to have lost 600 


‘ C. W. Waldron, of Hillsdale, banker, is 
considerable ground feed. Another con-| missing and is supposed to have crossed to 
Canada with $70,000 and a woman not his 
About $14,000 of the funds belonged 


Forest fires have raged with great violence 
lars, nothing being saved. Mr. Jobnson | in Menominee county the past week. ‘'wen- 

ty-five farmers have been burned out, and 
one family of seven persons is supposed to 


The Farmers’ Protective Asgociation of 
Jackson County met last week and adopted |in New York. Publishers in other cities are 
: ie a a constitution. J.C. Sharp was chosen pres- 
only drawn cff bis wheat crop a few days | igent, John Chilson treasurer, and Frank 


Sergt. Conger, at the head of the Michigan 
weather service bureau, will serve another 
His re-appointment is 
probably due to the cool, comfortable sum- 


The grounds at Flint are being put in first- 
class shape preparatory to the Northwestern 
enue at the end of the present fiscal year, on | fair. Merrill & Fifield, the Hamilton, Foster 
and Crapo herds and J. M. Turner will be 


The Superior Gold & Silver Company, with | disease will be 
a@ capital of $2,500,000, was organized at Ish- 


the v.civity of Findlay, O., were given twen- 
ty-four hours to leave the State or forfeit 
their necks. They made half a dozen con- 
verts, but these were disenchanted by a letter 
received from a former neighbor who had 
gone to Utah and wrote back in very uncom- 
plimentary terms. 

A Shaw, of Kingston, Ont., while attempt- 
ing to cross the St. Lawrence in a sail-boat, 
was upset and unabie to right his boat. The 
current carried him to the Coteau rapids, 
through a portion known as the Green chute, 
atter passing which he was picked up more 
dead than alive. It is the first time a human 
being has been known to get through these 
rapids alive. 


The manuscript of Gen. Sheridan's person- 
al memoirs is in the hands of his publishers 


Mr. 


said to be preparing to issue unauthorized 
lives of the great soldier, aod it is feared 
may thus greatly reduce the income which 
Mrs. Sheridan would receive from her bhus~ 
bund’s work. The genera!’s book will not be 
ready before December. 


Yellow fever had prevailed at Jacksonville 
for one month on the 28th ult., and duripg 
that time there had been 107 cases and 1% 
deaths. The disease has increased in viru- 
lence during the current week, the weather 
having been hot and murky, conditions fa- 
vorable to its os is — ae 
. There is now no hope 
ee is stamped out before frost 


comes. 
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ATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS. erefords. RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. ! 
st " th Gee wu H T breeder of Poland-China swine. Breedin, 

_—SSS__e—>—aeaI1T DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place F p Wan rm of ee families. All stock ames 

= / teed bape: os EBS \& ‘ ace Farm, Po e for prices, 

—sNawe oF SOCIETY. | HELD aT Date. SECRETARY. \ OST-OFFICE. Which appears on every can of . - A tiae, Oakland Co., bree ler of Hereford Cet P ly 

. } ony aiid eofmo popularstrains. Waxwork 6820 ) 
LEC I FO September 10 to 18/3 C Sterling...|{Monroe PENINSULAR READY MIXED PAINT nye . at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at ; Chester- Whites. 

—... State 4gTicultural Society ers mae - ; e ~ : B IB B Bat x Iv 0c. { *thtig. OM reasonable prices. f14-ly 

yichiee ich 4g°]. Society. aansing. ..../Sept. 4 to 25...... > a Saree RUSINg ——_—— : % | ley A. SEARIN' f 

con wich be gotety 00. Mpaliam 5 Seb a8 Rramdosign.. vista. | BLL We guarantee this package to.cons || + it IVERDALE, STOO FARM, wotamor, | (, ‘shipper of chosen’ Wills goineeerand 

baeneastern Ag'l Society... a idslSeot. 17to 21... James Con. l@nndRavic. | |. tain nothing but strictly pure O!d | be } » Li i Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, | Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. Ali stock re- 

sor Mich Ag’l Society -+++++/ GrindRapic i 100 Si... .. Ke c ee hy orem. wiped fk | Process White Lead and Oxide of |] «4 " and Berkshiré Swine. All stock registered. Cor-| Corded. Correspondence solicited and personal 

parame State AFT Oolety, Rasen Oct tito 16... Oder. ieee b, || Zinc, ground in pure Linseed Oil and || ¥ h » Mapondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, | {inspection invited. Reduced rates by express | 

jee sa State Ag l Society... -» MACON....... PCL. 14 U Dosecese u ’ sseeeel ld : . : 4 ’ pata ' s ’ : 4 anager, 

‘tala e Society Indianapolis.|Sept. 17 to 22......j/Alex Heron...!Indianapolis dryers. Shades tinted witn the most | % 4 ie PAs be 3 CATTLE.—Shorthorns linia W. TUBBS ' 
a State Some . sept. 18 to 2 cna tn Tee 8. s ee NG . , ——— ? » Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co. 
Sate Boe : ony ea ior 31 pay & 7teen k shatter Fairfield ” , | permanent colors. p “ae epee: ag , =~ fg oy it agg be eet Awe ant for apttera ¢ a Suffolk Swine. Chotos 

state Society. - Des Moi Aug. 31 to sept 7./John R shi Fairfield. : BORA? ae i, : mesee Co., breeder of Hereford ca . Correspondence promptly an- 
rs Society ....,Topeka....../Sept. 17 to 22......]E G@ Moon..... | Topeka. | We will pay One Ounce of Gold for + te ied : Pet tle (Lord Berwick 24 at head), Cotswold anc | 8wered. 
State Society Lexington.../Ang. 28 to Sept. 1./Thos. L Martin/Lexington q every ounce of adulteration which har the be ) i t aN J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn | a. bans * eet). oy = 
. : . ee. ‘ge 2: ‘rancis Pope. .|Hele ’ : ; SRN } d Shropshire Sheep. Stock for shire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
, pte oe = ee See oe Robt W Fncas artis D || this package may be found to contain. he ht) At) J ay a) SAS A. hilatock recorded ard of popular families. — paren, with stallions Flint and Mam. Essex. 
yeareske ote Society 2222) Bimira.....))/Sept_ 17 to 28. :..!|3 8 Woodward/ Albany. U |, Peninsular White Lead & Celor Works. | W {he May) ot Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuituial College, for Mambring ‘aed Hambletonian breeding Stock IGGINS 
sate Society ; Columbus Sept. 14 to 19.... LN Bonham..!Columbus. : -— : 5 é * | prices. edhe for sale. <3 t * W- A. Elm Lane Stock Fa 
oes State Society .|Philadelphia Sept. .to ‘ D W Seiler....| Harrisburg mz7-1y Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swine an 
vate 1a State Soc iety, es Columbia Nev. to a6. rad T v Seiiowey Pomaria. ‘ lf you are thinking of painting this spring, it will pay you to send for sample cards anex ©, BEaDe, Bren Crees mort om, Gans Plymouth Rock pouliry. 
. state Fair and Exposition allas .. Oct to Noy. 31.;Sydney Smith.|Dallas. and prices. reeder of thoroug ° oways. ee 
State t 4 Richmond.../Oct. .. to .....-/A R Venable,jr Richmond. for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- Small : 
state .|Wheeling....|Sept. 3 to 7........ George Hook. .|Wheeling. FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CoO,, ly answered. (. 8. Baldwin, Manager. Bo. a. EE RU ee Yorkshires. 
oe cache Gai idee tote lene Wane ey General Agents, Detroit, Mich. | 18: Saginaw, Saginaw Co. : W860 | Gor the Statont Michigan. President, R. 8. M, HILBERT, Bath, Clinton Co., Mich., 
Association Kingston, On|Sept. 24 to 28..... |Jonath’n Davis|Hamilton. & J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn | C@tU88, St. Johns., Vice President, L. B Town- known strains of blood. abe m yb - 
stern Indiana Association ..'Waterloo, 'd/Sept. 24 to 28......]W H Leas......| Waterloo. . : x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine, | 824; lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, R.G. Hart recorded 5 Stock for sale. we 
& So. Mich Ag’l Society..jSouth Bend. |Sept. 10 to 14......|Chas @ Towle|M ishawaka. T isa conceded fact that there is no better place in the U.S. for Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome a ninn stock for sale. Cor- : ya0-ly 
Wis onsin Society...... Oshkosh. ‘ Sept to ..........JAC Austin..../Oshkosh. | Nurserymen to sort up, Dealers to Pack, or Planters to order ‘ ote 
\e’l and M. Ass'n St. Louis, Mo/Oct. 1 to 6.........]Arthur Uhl....'St. Louis. : i i STORRS : 
mbes ‘Toledo, Ohio| Aug. 27 to 31. .....|Jobn Farley... |'Toledo than at the Painesville Nurseries, the aim of THE HARRI. D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., R B. OARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johw &0 BARNES 
strial Toronto, Ont! Sept. 10 to 22......'H J Hill.......;Toronto | —— et) SON CO. being to carry a full line of Fruit and Orna- ’ i, breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock B ; P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattie, America: e e . g 
\ nal Fa Nation |Law rence,Ks|Sept. 3 to8........]J N VanHeesen |Lawrence i mental Trees, Bulbs. Shrubs and Roses. Have a re- , half a mile north of siation. Young stockfor £8 - Merino sheep and Eesex hogs. Correspondence 
Asso London, Ont'Sept. 20 to 29......1Geo MeBroom.!'London. 2 ’ ’ 4 4 ' at reasonable prices. my15-6m* | solicited. —— PROPRIETORS OF — 
— b markably fine stock of Standard, High Top Dwarf and ; &é LAKE VIEW ” STOCK FARM 
MIGHIGAM COUNTS PAIRS. iiteaten anh ner higthests’’ Grass Wines’ leek aha Se en ere SHEEP.—Merinos ‘ 
| anc - ¥ ° 30 a ol . 
‘if yore es no . ee : b om 84 Retina sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 
society Armada Oct. .. to . . Armada and new. urrants, ooseberries, ’ address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy a , . 









Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. In fact a full line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals, both large and small. Prices 





A. WOOD, Saliae, breeder of thorough- 
P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder . bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 


+ . * |. e+ sees . . ~ , * { 
Society Rochester Oct. 8 to5..... {Theo Dahlman Rochester } 
Oct. .. to | iBan i 






" ui det. 2to 5........./G J Baeteke ..|Brighton. * tented ae horn Cattle. Good families repre-|on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
ation Hubl ston Sept. 18 to 20 NM Campbell!/Hubbardst'n | Reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited. 4 oe mn Males Craggs at head of heed. from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde. 
tion . |\Chelsea . Sept. .. to... | .... Chélsea. {i~ Price List Free, 34th YEAR. 700 ACRES. 24 GREENHOUSES. Choice young balis for sale. A221y j and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal?-ti 








rk Ass’: Romeo Oct. 9to 12 H 8 Evans. ..../Romeo RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Allesan . County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 





a Society... BatonRapids KD glam H's Maynard. [Bato Rapids : Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO, Bena C H, LOCKWOOD, Washington, Macomb 
r Pg ' 
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UriN “eee org ; cesta |e ate ' Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
Seeley Renton <--::-|Oet. gto 4. <.-...-|W Blackmore, Benton i years, with Oxford Count oriue by imported | ¢f,Atwond Bizet, descended directly from the 
sip prebene te pe ayy pe woe ©. ngage oy Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres | aojicited, : 
eric Pale Assoeiatfon..°-1:llonta *-20°°. Sepé. 21 to Si......| KR Smith ”...|lonta. INCINN ATI JULY 4th ff | ronserce'toticites. 
Mich. Societ -.......-/@reenville... Oct. 2to 5........ |C C Merritt. ... |Greenville. = [Z) BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiswas- 
Sock ty oe mam mace nem ome fos ne eho Farmingtc n.] h er a air aceeioe 86 toate al E gee Co., breeders of registered, Merino sheep ’ sacra aA SEU Po 2) Hs UX, 
5 Association... . ...|Plymouth ...|Sept. 24 to 27....../\C B Crosby... |Plymouth. | OCT 27t ely Meer tud Young Phyllis families. with | Of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for a Rhee seve 
‘ tion .. Petersburg ..|Oct. 2 to 4 _.../H Gramkie..../Petersburg. ew, e => — Fi : see of ceeron Pull ‘Sharon Duke | #4l¢. Correspondence invited. Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine an@ 
Fair Society Stockbridge . Oct. 2to 4... .|\W_C Niehols..|Stockbridge. 2 E hy v4; ”, } ryt py tthe h ad of herd Young bulis and registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in 0. 
sss. se|Litehfield . ..|Oct. 9 to 12 . _./LB Agard.....|Litehfield. ; a ih * ade: - f - oa To. re istered a sheep M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Fe P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest an@ 
Society Poetersiiin 1s 8 to : GL Adams....|/Fowlerville. _f ae) fi ' eters LOr BAle. 8 p ° . wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im. 
ety Fowterville . Sept. 18 to 21...... a proved American Merinos. All stock registered best bred mans mn ihe Pinte, snd aes taken more 
llegar 2 Oe aan is Sie me a my yan. - r 
te Se rt 4 » 7 JD W Fisk.... Coldwa er. - F. MOORE, St. Clair, breeder of Shorthorn and descended from Vermont flocks. Also e apr cee vp og boa we he pest 
Sept. 24 to 27.... : i ‘0 ite x Cattle. Families represented‘ Barrington tered Poland China Swin et for eal ve years than any other herd. e breed en 4 
n™ Ag’) Society... ; Sept. 18 to a orth Landon Niles Te Z ‘ z 2 H ’ Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, Oxford Van- seapandensecdtionel, e.. &tock for @. Uor from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ad : 
; hall ....\Oet. 2 to5.... Ad. er ng ee <i Rola ! Me fee C@e22 | quish and Tea Rose. Bulls in the pera: pord pedi grees. We neve now ue atle © superios las 
t st. Joh ../Oet. tod.... Merrett Frink St. Johns. : a a su Sun ry Ahora eee eee . 44182, Gran uke of Air- of youn; L ’ > BL 
t Oct. 2to 5.........,Geo R Perry...,Charlotte. (4 @ oe =a — eee aries nals inklevington of Erle on 78886. 16-1 A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- fing quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or com@ 
4 Sept. 25 to 28 O F Jackson... |Ithaca ey = > 8 & oes ee om? Soa eee see Dees * mat x istered Merino sheep. Size, form, length | ang see us. Special rates by express. 
b ‘ - ‘ eae ae eee ar ay \Hi me bs and density of fleece specialities. Young stock : ss 
aaa le ....|Oct. 2to 5.........|F M Golloway. | Hillsdale. G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed | ¢,. sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
; --+-|Mason \Oct. 10 to 12.......)L Ti Tves....... Mason. OF ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: | (4 . 4n10-8m , PTE 
rse and Stock Fair.. ./Piw Paw....)Oct. 10 to 12. .....|8¢0 E Breck../Paw Paw.... | April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon | ©°- 9 Todd ImprovedCheste 
nty ....|Adrian . Sept. 25 to 28......|E L Mills......| Adrian. TUL and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and | ames meGREGOR & SON, Metamora, te 0 rove “y 
, peer ....../Sept. 24 to 27......]F G@ Bullock...|/Lapeer tly answered. mm j ~ V ie 
" a land Sc t. 4 to 6 M ? FE i THE promptly diet J en Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis- King in th Show Bi 
y oo | mGiane -fROPE- STO SG... -21° gg oe tong beg a tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. myli-y g in the ow Ring 
‘ j;OneKkama..../Sept. 18 to 20...... John N | Be ar Lake. | b ti th | N th { T . HARLES FISHBEOCOK, Lakeside Stock 
iMt. Clemens |Sept 19 to 21......|W. A ROwley..;Mt Clemens. cele la ing @ Sett ement of the or wes ern erritory, C Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of O. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb Connty / Onthe farm with us ma: 
Monese ent... Wn. ..s8 nant Pasaat srk an peomeee. Speman apne mages — # —. Lost oy b mag ttm eag oo tg breeder of Thoroughbred stered Merins be seen avery fine fl 
:Pontiac . iSept. 25 to 28......;H 4 yckoff..' Pontiac I J P Belle Bates 4741 elle Duchess, 4 i . S s h ‘ 
tt |Hart.. iSept. 11 to 14 ..{C A Gurney...) Hart. NSUR ASSED DISPLAY. toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes Gevkinpionenccticlios = wen caoe iy? ES otreulas containing fulb 
( tt }Owosso I et to es ee ee ee ns TILOINGS aRITS MENTS Ere S families. Young stock for sale. unes-ly " ) = ~ + articulars address 
és inty Centerville../Sept. .. to ........]..-. ..-.++..---. ;Centerville. — sae Al ~ “~\ ao EVARTS SMITH, Ypsllarti, breeder of thor ei ‘sian -H.TODD, Wakeman,O. 
Ww iVassar......./Sept. 26 to28......:. RS Weaver...!/Watrousvill. ‘TEN DULOING al \ _ «= int iL s. N & SON, breeders of Fine ° , ~ 
' yunty ;Ann ‘Auer \Sent. 25 to 28......'Geo H Porvd..|Ann Arbor. | NEW BUILE FRESH EXUIB NOVEL ENTERT AINE DAZLLING Eft . 1 onghbred Merino Sheep,rogistered in Vermou' 


« Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and | Register, Rams and ewes for sale of my own bree:: 


j , es 7 _ > 4 ine. .O, add: ’ Portl d, 7) 7 Bi ti - j i 
EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL PO.NTS. |san” "mers FO stom foie lis carb rioveisciosteccseenss; [Mound Spring Breeding Fara, 




















































































































































































steamer City of Long Branch is an MT HOPE NURSERIES a a NE -_ elsewhere 
ioff Cape Henlopen, searching for th R. BAC pringdale Stock Farm, , ‘ 
O08 fang Bentonen, scarcbicg forge | WUT. MUPE NURSERIES | C, Tanai smestneeigftaourh | 7 «woop, Sige Watiemy Op mewn'| J+ W. aIBBIRD, - — ROPRIETOR 
ere in 1798. : > bot os - id. fe j sss d Shorthorns, Vermont an chigan of Vermont an Cc. n register orough- q 
ein 1798, A mound on the bottom | We offer for FALL PLANTING the largest, | LOGS. M VW DU N HAM 1 «| oes Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for | bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. gh Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 
ocean has been found, which is sup most complete and carefully cultivated collections »—— z © waere hE :) e17-1 . s ‘ 
be what remsins of the vessel, in the United States of: i male. Correspondence solicited. J : W. MI k F Bei 00 Shiawassee County Mich 
has been covered with mud by the] FRUIT TREES. Standardand Dwarf. | WILL PLACE ON SALE APRIL 2d, eT OEE areca of dhack | PRG cae ee ne, mak Fam, Be GNI. . Ald, 
al deposits of the tides, The treasure | cuding the fine new grere Mille? Te iD TWEHN TY STALLIONS Fi horn cattie. Ail stock registered. Residence, | registered thoroughbred sheep. | Atwood ram — 
sed to be on the vessel is the incentive SMAL FRUITS. All the best, embracing the 9 | four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- | Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland BERKSHIRE SWINE 
search, 90 years after it was lost. new Gooseberry “Industry.” 4 SERVED FOR THE SPRING TRADE. wassee Co. Stock for sale. China swine. Correspondence solicited. 
y ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. ESPECIALLY RE ; : 
ng al year ending 30, there LOSES of every class, the finest in cultivation. I have fcund each year that a number of my customers cansot conveniently buy until Jate in : of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
82 Sshdb umeon sauoe bo tee chouen Sy ae oe ea season, and it is to accommodate these that I h«ve this year made a reserve of TWENTY A. MEARE, Tasone Hest hing 2 en R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mick | won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
age ¥ s 'o others: No. 1, Fruits, 10c.;_ No. 2, Ornamental | © : hf i hich will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- Shiawaesee Co., breeder of pure bre ¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Meriné | State than any other herd in the past four years. 
making & total of 458,557 maues on the | goes, ge, Semeey De: Bo & Sieawnerries; | Sestiszons, oot ale ins soveations that I can otter urchasers a rst-class horse any day in the | horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Kieziy | Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 
i. Duriag that period 35,199 names were | ™ © e'ELLWANGER & BARRY a a et ee : } hee — er aa at head Of elOly i Rams and Ewes tor sale ot my own breed. —ayeaen 
ped on account of death or other causes. . : : ls S G isfact t rehaser! tock for e. together with selections frum some of ths 
mount paid in pensions since 1861 has s1-3t i ans agpemmacandea pinstripes Aperbyedlenenn.. renee dicta > best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. SHORTHORNS. 
$063.086.444; the amount paid last year CARRIAGES AT aLL TRAINS. Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Oo., Tl. EURGE w. sreane, Gras soe 
s $78,775. 862. ‘It costs a little less than ¥ ’ Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red ©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed The a are represented in our 
r per cent of the total expenditures of ; iH n ey Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- | herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- ; 
ureau for the expenses of disbursing. 1 } ] l 1 } 7 Pure y elvet Chaff W heat, | ‘ e oughbred Merino sheep. 8 & fer sale. Cor- laide, etc. j 
Srits of ehantal inst 100 settl : H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- | respondence invited. alG-i7 ' 
Maxwell grant im Colorado were iesued OF THE ENTIRE HERD OF H. ‘er of Shortnorn Cattle and Americat! Merino AMERICAN MERINOS. 
aexoen wr een + age ony , Grown from seed purchased from PURDUE |i) Sheep. je27-ly* Sh hi g j 
pee, eS ee 65 FIRST-CLASS SHORTHORN CATTLE, | Usiversity FARM, at $1.10 per bushel, cash, ~hropshire Sheep. Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Merit 
writs will pty a apocrine = nahdienaeetan el } including bags. C. R. FREEMAN pe Cc. ee ee a specialty. ecsonal inepection invited. Cor | 
z gran rT YO, = 4 2) >e & 2 ’ t N. :—/ a= jer o 0 orn cattle an rh) f 8 mdence solic % 
Mexicans, and the cause of the trouble SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, | a’5-3t Pontiac, MICH. OF CELOIC China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of ie cela Taeeneees aoe a ~ “aistock recorded and guaranteed as repre- a 
manner in Which the grant has been 100 BEAUTIFUL r isanees otic Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., | 1393 should see my stock and aot orioes before | sented. je1s- 
ged to its present extent of 1,750,000 And 5 Sturdy Welsh Mountain P-. nies, d R with the straight ee a eparon buying. My presentcrop of lambs is large and 
sn Slektionsn euids Jteeunanmin seeaee mean : South own ams. Duke of seo yes a cies & | very fine. “My breeding ewes are mostly two | | IBREEDING 
and claim fraud, atthough the grams At DELAWARE, Ohio, Oct 3 & 4, 1888. ri stock for sale. Correspondence . years old _ Residence one-< uarter mile east of | / 
nd. ‘The present owners proposed to The property of Ebeve several yearling reme from, recorded ee mt Shortens Cnitie of leading trikes, | A: 4: &N. M. railways. EMERY A. GARLOCK, ———— y\ 
a “ > , : 20N. € ! rs ' ss vill sell at reasonable p — i 7 j 
nd to the settlers or pay —_ C. HILLS & SON, Crystal Spring Farm bape that I wi acne ie Meniti., : FOR FALL PLANTING. cd benkes Wy Gloster Wild Byes 56209, 7 e0 Howell, Mich. PMI RIT 
mprovements, Dut many ol! 2€m re- a a18-tf Ypsilanti, Mich. . Hambletonian an ercheron horses, ghlan i sat - a : ic = 
accept either proposition. This herd was founded in 1854, and no’ xpense Now ready and will be mailed free to all Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. WORD TO THE WISEIS SUFFICIENT. | Ba 7 OOMDINER .. 
has ns isince that'ime to provure the ’ licants. Address Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
] has been pertealeeep © - - et bl P Ee i ; f BOWSHER s applica 7 a% OMN McKAY, ttomeo, Macuwt Uu., vreeder oidest established flock of recorded Shropshire * ’ 
| best blood sttsinable from sepursble brood ref 4, ad O. , |p otshorchorn catie.”“Foung valle axa heifers | Sheep tn micnigan. "More focks trace to this | WV I]] EX, Boyderm £# 
Foreign. | Tr.bes wre represented: COMBINATION FEED D. M 1 F E RRY & C »§ | forsale. Correspondence solicited. nel gy a oe Tagg Pg Be “ 
Pope is said to be suffering from hypo- | gzford, Duchess Wat: rloo, DETROIT, MICH e ' 
' . 3 ohnsto B Count: station of G. R., L. & D., D., L. & N. and T., A. A. ee : , 
riaand to be growing worse daily. It | Wild Eyes, Rose of Sharon, Barrington, GRINDING MILL. , - rege fo oe Rete mg wre hg ronan & N. M. Railways. Calleatly and often. ’ DELHI MILLS, MICH. yj 
red be labors under the delusion that (Sold with or without elevator.) . breed t 
a cae ; F —aLso— ican Merino sheep, and Poland-China swine, | jly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell. — BREEDER OF — 3 
tendants are trying to kill him. Mazurka, Matilda, Has Self-Feed for Ear Corn. S LA B a , | Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
y rains and gales caused such ruin to | Aylesby Lady Miss Wiley, —_ -— capa oorne ; , e. ——— invited. P. O. Bedford, . C s. a Ver- : 
buses a < on , : . ’ a of grain. ses conical n —- Jhoun Co., Mic non, Mich., goes to e 
England on the 28th that - te | and other Families. ers. It is an entire departure oe Cone England ae inaman be cere 
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THE OLD STORY. 





You may call it flirtation or what not, 
But I don’t see that I was to blame, 
How could I know that you loved me, 
When you never once mentioned the same? 
I've walked in the starlight with many, 
And have risked my life on the bay, 
Yet among them I’ve never found any 
But had something decided to say. 


You thought that your silence had told me? 
The silence that’s golden we've heard; 

But the girl of to-day prefers silver, 
Coined into words sweet and absurd; 

There are lovers whom there’s no mistaking, 
Whose language leaves no one in doubt; 

There are others who leave one’s heart aching 
For a word there’s no living without. 


But since the sweet year has grown older, 

And you've failed as a special pleader, 

Shall I be left out im the cold, sir, 
Because I was not a mind reader? 

You blame me, I think, without reason, 
If you really had something to say, 

What matters the time or the season? 
Why can’t we be happy to day 

—Rditor’s Drawer in arper 

duqueat. 


M ig zine Jor 


—_——— ¢ >————— 


MONOSYLLABLES. 
Mine be the force of words that tax the tongue 
But once, to speak them round and full and 


clear. 
They suit the speech, or song, or suit the ear, 
Like bells that give one tone when they arerung; 
Or b rd notes on the air, like rain-drops fiung, 


That pour their joy for all who pause to hear, 
Their short, quick chords and dull s:nse charm 
and cheer, 

tires and shrinks from words to great 
length strung. 


That 


Strong words of old, that shot right to the brain, 

And hit the heart as soon, were brief and terse. 

Who finds them now, and fits them to his sling, 

Smooth stones from brooks of English are his 
gain, 

Which shall make sirong his thought, in prose 
or vers:, 

Wills he with scribes to write, or bards to sing. 

— William C. Richards. 








Miscellaneons. 
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THE WOLVES. 





Where the fir trees began to grow less 
closely; where, between their tall trunks 
and in their black foliage gleamed a few 
crimson splashes of fire as the sun sank be- 
low the horizon; where the snow lay deep 
and unspocted, save by the multitudinous 
prints of their own restless feet—there, on 
the outskirts of the forest, at the wane of 
day, the wolves were gathering themselves 
together. Hungry they were and eager for 
work to begin. There was no play among 
them, no leaping over one another’s backs, 
or wrestling, or growling pretenses at fight- 
ing. They were on business—the first busi- 
ness of life; to keep life; and to keep life, 
if you happen to be a wolf, means hard 
work and plenty of it, with but little time 
to spare on the amenities of existence. 

And now their old gray leaders—warriors 
who have survived many a scene of death 
and disaster to mani and wolf—leap out to- 
gether from the woods upon the darkening 
plain. They raise their noses, sniff the 
wind, and shake themselves. One yawns 


and stretches his paws, while a puff of hot 
breath rises from nis rea tongue, ana, as 


he shuts his narrow jaws with a snap, sharp 
canine teeth, white as the snow itself, glit- 
ter in the dusk. 

Then begins that long, slouching, tireless 
trot, that infernal gallop that beats horse 
and man and all things living for combined 
speed and endurance. The pack covers 
nearly five and twenty square yards of 
snow, and settles into a stride, each beast 
moving and turning in unison wita the rest, 
as a flight of birds wheels mysteriously in 
air. They are Norway wolves these, ani 
experience has long since taught them what 
work will be necessary before supper and a 
return to their forest fastnesses. 

Note what happens almost at the start. 
One lithe brute suddenly slips and strains 
his lez. Fearfully he glances at his com- 
panions on theright and left, but as yet 
they know not of the accident. All too 
soon, however, the pace tell upon the in- 
jured animal. Nature asserts herself in 
the great gray wolf, his eyes glow like red 
hot embers, his sinewy leg gives under him, 
he howls his farewell to dear life, and his 
place in the ranks>knows him no more. 
But the maimed creature’s sufferings are 
over almost instantly, for the fittest alone 
survive in a pack of wolves. A ravenous 
fighting mass of fur and legs and teeth close 
in upon him, and he is gone, leaving no 
monument more enduring than drops of his 
own hot blood, which have fallen and melt- 
ed for themselves deep holes in the trampled 
snow. 

Then forward they sweep, the cannibals, 
on the best possible terms with one another, 
and feeling as you would feel after anchovy, 
or an olive, or some such preliminary to 
more important gastronomic efforts. 

But, ahead, there stands a solitary tree, 
naked save where, on ics topmost branches, 
the dark pine needles mingle in one shape- 
less clump, or where lower down, dead 
cones still cling to the parent bough. In the 
rough bark at its foot are flecks of wool; 
but the sheep which rub themselves there in 
the summer are far away just now. 

Something of greater interest meets the 
wolves here. Along the suow at the base 
of this tree, and running at right angles to 
the course they have, till now, been taking, 
extend two parallel lines, cut by the irons 
ofasledge. One vehicle alone has passed 
since the snow last fell, but it appears to 
have gone by quite recently, for the scent is 
strong and the pack take it up withouta 
moment’s halt. Now supper becomes a 
probability, for where there is a sledge there 
is a herse; perhaps two; where there isa 
sledge there is also a man, possibly more 
than one. 

Have you ever heard the howling of 
wolves? 

Ihave, seated in a comfortable place of 
entertainment, with my mind at ease ard 
certain knowledge that many iron bars 
separated me from the invisible howlers. 
Even under those circumstances, the sound 
was one that made me turn cold and won- 
der how nature had produced anything so 
hideous. It is like nothing but itself; you 
cannot compare or contrast it with any other 

cry of living things; a gale of wind in the 


rigging of a big ship at sea is the nearest 
approach to it I know. Thin, hollow wails 
ot sound grow and swell and burst into one 
demoniac how! that embodies in its volume 
every conceivable note of despair and eter- 
nal torture. Then the crescendo dies, 
sometimes as though suddenly strangled, 
more often in long drawn shrieks that fade 
upon the ear. There is music in their 
cadences at times; these that I heard were 
fairly in tune—but such a tune, such a dron- 
ing, fiendish, whirling blast of melody it 
was. If the nether world has its own 
music, that music shoald be the howl of 
hungry wolves—the frantic chorus whose 
culmination is death to flying singers, or 
fleeing audiences, or both, 

So much for the wolves I know; so much 
for wolves whose hearts are broken and 
whose sides have ached often enovgh under 
the heavy whip of their master. So much 
for tame wolves who do clumsy tricks and 
have learned the beauty of obedience, for- 
getting, at the same time, the watchword of 
all wolves, that union is strength. Return 
we to my pack, which is moving like one 
big machine, and the component parts of 
which are together giving tongue. 

The snow, for them, is in perfect oider; 
but somebody ahead may perchance find 
his horses crushing through the thin frozen 
surface at every stride. The darkness suits 
the hunters well, but somebody ahead may 
be praying for that moonlight which, at 
present, only showssilver fringes on a black 
cloud. ‘To them the wolf music is the din- 
ner gong; but somebody ahead may hear 
nothing more beautiful than his own pass- 
ing bell in the distant undulations, rising and 
falling and coming over the snow. 

Fortunately, thought and a pen travel 
quicker than even gray wolves; therefore, 
though not knowing with certainty whether 
it can catch us again before the end of the 
story—we will leave the racing pack and 
draw level with the sledge. 

Here it is, sure enough, plowing through 
the srow and spinning out those two para- 
lel Jines it goes. The stout brown horses 
are galloping steadily and the solitary man 
sitting behind them does not use whip or 
word at present. He must be some miles 
nearer home ere the last siruggle begins, 
and he not only knows the road well, but 
can also guess with tolerable accuracy at 
the distance which still lends enchantment 
to the wolf music in the darkness behind 
him. DPobysically Rollo Svantsen is a typi- 
cal Norwegian—strong and in the prime of 
life. He hes been in passing peril from the 
wolves before to day; the rug now wrapped 
about him, one corner ef which flaps and 
rustles in the snow, is made of wolfskins. 
To-night he appears anxious, however; his 
hor:es are powerful, but not fleet, and in 
his judgment, when the journey is ended, 
there will be a very short quarter of a mile 
between his sledge and his pursuers. As 
though to encourage him the moon at last 
rises free of the far stretching cloud that 
till the present had hidden it. A clear 
white light floods the darkness and the 
snowy plain begins to widen out upon every | 
side, as the driver, rising in his seat, casts 
One searching glance ahead, looks to the 
fastening of a big leather bag which is tied 
to the floor of the sledge, and then gazes 
long and carefully behind him. Yes, there 
they are, just a little dark shadow on the 
waste, a Shadow which one less experienced 
might have overlooked, but a shadow that | 
is moving bardly less quickly than these 
cast by the rack of broken clouds, drifting 
across the moon. 

What Svantsen had seen in front of him 
was a black line on the horizon and a tall | 
fingerpost, still far ahead, where two roads | 
met. What he had not seen, was a figure 
on foot, traveling toward that same black 
line upon the horizon. 

The pedestrian is moving but slowly, and 
has very little more running left in him. 
The snow retards every step, and clogs in 
lumps upon the heels of his boots. There 
is no track to go by, but he keeps as straight 
as he can for the tall fingerpost. To reach 
the black line before those flying feet in the 
rear have closed with him is, he knows, 
impossible; and yet he staggers forward. 
He cannot help himself. The instinct of 
self preservation would make him struggle 
on even though safety were a hundred miles 
distant, instead of scarce five. Andon he 
will drag his tired body till he drops, or till 
the wolves pull him down. 


Then comes—think of it—-the sound of 
sledge bells in his ears, the one earthly 
melody he knows that in his present sore 
strait can mean succor and salvation. He 
heeds it not at first. The Norwegians are 
a superstitious folk, and our poor wretch 
thinks that the night demons are abroad, 
dancing in the drifting snow wreaths, 
laughing at his agony and tuning the dis- 
tant howlings into the sound of bells. 


Sledge bells do not always make music. 
There is nothing to suggest pleasure and 
plumes and nodding of proud equine heads 
in the harsh jangle that now rushes down 
upon the traveler. Svantsen’s horses have 
long since cayght the distant chorus and 
their ears are beginning to lie back and 
their necks to stretch out. Jangle, jangle, 
jangle, thud, thud, thud, thud, go hoofs 
and bells. A hot steam streams away from 
the animals and the bright red ray of a lit- 
tle lamp in front of the sledge casts a glow 
upon their sweating flanks. The driver is 
standing up now and unwinds the lash of 
his leng whip. His hat is off and he looks 
with a frown behind him. To us, horses 
and man and vehicle seem but the incarna- 
tion of flying terror; to him on foot, a 
chariot sent straight from God. 

And thus they meet, these men than 
whom all Norway could not show two ene- 
mies more bitter. They are dwellers in the 
little village of Joksdal, in Finmark, the 
most northern division of Tromso, or North- 
ern Norway. There had their fathers lived 
before them, and there had Svantsen, rich, 
proud and the autocrat of his birthplace, 
cruelly wronged Eric Skiep, a young herd3- 
men and a poor one. 

An old, stale story it was of two men 
loving the same woman. Young Eric had 
been everything to her until the other came 
creeping into her heart, ousting the old love 
and replacing it with one ten times as 
powerful. She dare not tell her betrothed, 
and upon the very eve of their marriage 
Svantsen had stolen the girl away with her 
own consent, married her in a distant ham- 
let, and then, returning, braved the black 
storm of rage that swept over him. All be- 
lieved this step to be one of the most law- 
less abduction upon the man’s part, and he, 


was content that in such a belief Joksdal 
should remain, Eric Skien, however, was 
wiser. He had long noted the change in 
his sweetheart, and the blow did not fall so 
heavily opon him therefore as his friends 
supposed. He was a good hearted, easy 
going, loutish fellow, not over quick of com- 
prehension, but a popular man among his 
comrades and one with a kind soul ip him. 
That he would nurse his revenge until it 
grew into something strong and terrible 
and could walk alone, was the general op!n- 
ion in Joksdal. But Skien’ breathed no 
word of bis future intentions to anybody, 
and went on living and working tamely 
enough, though with the most of the laugh- 
ter and rough frolic blotted out of his life. 
lt is improbable that he would ever have 
set about retaliation or gone far out of his 
way to get it. Dwellers in northern lands, 
all things being equal, are not so fruitful of 
violence and the knife as hot-blooded men 
of the south, Nor have they quite such 
keenness and capability for either suffering 
or joy. Their sensibilities are somewhat 
more blunt, and there is more prose and 
less poetry in their lives, less sunshine and 
more hard work. I speak, of course, of 
the lowest social classes; Skien was a shep- 
herd; Syantsen the keeper of a small inn. 

Ard now—a year after the catastrophe— 
they met, the one flushed and hot and near- 
ly spent with his hard running, the other 
cold and white, and with all his wits about 
him. Skien, thinking to see a friend, looks 
up at the mau in the sledge. As he does 
so, anxiety changes to incredulous and 
savage joy; the howl of woives falls un- 
heeded upon his ear; he clutches hard at 
something hidden in his belt and shows his 
teeth. The other, with an iron hand upon 
the reins, checks for an instant his flying 
sledge and keeps pace with his old enemy. 
One of his struggling horses, arrested in 
his fight for life, neighs and plunges to be 
free. The bells clash and jangle; for a 
moment the hungry throats vcehind are si- 
lent; over all the moon shines bright and 
cold, bringing out every detail of the scene 
as clearly as daylight could. 

Rollo Svantsen speaks first. 

‘* Ah, friend Skien, thou wilt have to go 
at greater pace than thy present jog if 
Joksdal is to see thee again. Graabeen 
travels a world faster, and is now nearer to 
thee than thou art tohome. Wilt deign to 
accept a seat? If so, it is at thy service.’’ 

‘*At last we meet then,’’ gasped the 
other. ‘‘Il had rather see thee than the 
truest friend and strongest horse in Nor- 
way. At last thou art in my hand, Rollo 
Svantsen. Nay, stay thine horses, or I will 
do it for thee.”’ 

‘Fool! Thou do it? Couldst thou stop 
me a year ago? Then think aut to hold 
back these mad brutes here by any act of 
thine.’’ 

For answer Skien leveled a pistol at the 
head of the horse nearest him. The barrel 
flashed in the moonlight like a knife, and 
Svantsen, choking in his throat the cry of 
horror that rose into it, pulled at the reins, 
and nearly overturned the vehicle he drove. 

“This is no time for jesting, man!’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Leap by me, and do it quickly, or 
we sall both be lost.’’ 

‘And why not? Thou hast left me noth- 
ing to live for. Everything that was good 
to me in the world has been taken by thee; 
now it is my turp, and I could slay thee, but 
that 1 bad rather leave it to those behind.” 


While the horses were nearly dislocating 
his shoulder joints, Svantsen made answer. 

‘‘Think not I fear death any more than 
thee. If thou willest that but one of us 
shall reach home I eare not. I plead not 
for my safety, least of all at thy hands, but 
others plead for it. The pastis past, the 
wrongs I have done to thee are past, and 
past atoning. Slay me if thou wilt, it is 
but justice, but be generous in thine hour 
of triumph. Save thyself, Skien, I implore 
it, and see that what is now in the sledge 
be given to those I leave behind. Declare, 
when questioned, that I fell from my plece 
and thou couldst not stay the horses to save 
me.”’ 

So he spoke, and a great wave of feeling 
passed through the other’s mind. Never 
had his heavy brains been so stirred, never 
before had the possibility of noble and 
heroic actions entered them. Like adream 
picture, as his enemy’s words fell upon his 
ear, he saw the girl at home nursing her 
baby, saw the sledge dash through the vil- 
lage street, saw the husband reel into the 
strong outstretched arms of his friends, and 
heard the wife’s cry of thankfulness to God. 
That was all; no vision of his own figure 
in the story obtruded itself. A flash of 
lightning could not be quicker than the 
thought as it filled his brain and transformed 
every ambition, passion, desire. 

‘*True,”’ he said, ‘‘I have no quarrel 
with those in thine home. Thou art a hus- 
band and a father—I had forgotten. Get 
you gone, Svansten; my eyes are opened 
now and I see far ahead. Fiy, man, whilst 
there is yet time; take these pistols with 
thee, too, and remember in the days to 
come, there was no evil between us at the 
end. Go, I say, the horses are killing 
themselves.’’ 

He held up the weapons, and finding that 
tha driver was too occupied to take ihem 
from him, placed both pistols at his feet in 
the sledge, as Svansten answered: 


‘“*Sayest thou this?” he cried. “By 
heaven, Skien, such an enemy as tlicu 
makest is worth a thousand friends. Leave 
thee, man? Never! Mount, I command it; 
else 1 will shoot these frantic beasts myself. 
God willing, we shall yet sleep in our home 
to-night; if not, then together here.’ Eric 
hesitated for a brief moment. The thought 
of a great sacrifice was strong within him, 
but his old enemy would not be denied. 
His will was as powerful as the other’s, and 
most assuredly both men must have perished 
had not Skien relented. At last, therefore, 
yielding to Svantsen’s entreaty, he crawled 
exhausted upon the hinder seat of the sledge 
and, not a moment too soon, the men were 
whirled away together. 

(Read without haste, the above duologue, 
if timed, would be found to take two and a 
half minutes. In fact, however, it barely 
ceeupied two.) 

Five short minutes later the wolves arrive 
upon the spot where the snow is trampled 
and Skien’s footmarks cease. Now they 
are racing, for the quarry shows up black 
and clear against the snow, little more than 
a mile ahead. 

Let us once more bunt with the hunters 
and watch them as—their feet falling like 
the pattering rustle of rain—they come on, 








only thinking for his wife and reputation, 


one hurling against another. Their mouths 


are open, the hair upon their backs is begin- 
ning to stiffen and stand on end, their 
phosphorescent eyes are fixed upon the fly- 
ing sledge. A long stern chase it has beer, 
' and seems like to meet with a grand reward 
if all goes well, So yard by yard they get 
upon better terms wich the vehicle, ‘True, 
the black horizon gradually changes into ir- 
_ regular outlines of a pine forest; true also, 
' beneath the trees gleam sparks of red and 
! yellow fire that suggest human habitations; 
| put Joksdal is distant a mile yet, whereas 
300 yards alone separate wolves and men, 
Now along pull, a strong pull altogether, 
and then —supper! 

Like the bellows of a forge sob the horses 
and need not the heavy whip, though that 
now and again hisses in the air over their 
heads. Great jets of steam burst from their 
gaping nostrils, and they show the blood- 
shot whites of their eyes. Since Skien got 
upon the sledge not another word has been 
spoken. Svantsen drives with magnificent 
nerve and judgment, keeping the horses 
steady, but getting every inch out of them 
hecan. If either comes down it must mean 
certain death to all. Skien sits crouched 
upat the back of the sledge with his face to 
the oncoming multitude and a pistol in each 
hand. Nearer get the wolves and nearer. 
They are now going about twenty yards in 
a hundred quicker than their prey. The 
big sledge rug, manufactured from the skins 
of their defunct kindred, is thrown to them; 
but what are dead wolves’ coats as an arti- 
cle of food compared with the shining sides 
ot those galloping animals, now only fifty 
yardsin front? It hardly stays them fora 
moment. 


Joksdal is still nearly a quarter of a mile 
off. Svansten jodels and the clear notes 
go echoing forward to the village and back 
to the wolves. They give tongue in an- 
swer and strive each to be alongside the 
horses before the other. That last long 
drawn howl may save the sledge, for it has 
told those at home everything. Svantsen 
sees lights flashing in the distance and 
knows that dcors are being opened, dogs 
let loose, and guns hastily snatched from 
their places. ‘Twen.y-five yards only now 
between the sledge and the foremost wolf. 
Skien cocks his pistols and keeps cool asa 
Statue. Griabeen No. 1 is a grand, deter- 
mined fellow, believe me. They look at 
one another, the man and brute, and there 
is more expression now in the wolt’s face 
than in the man’s. One, reckoning without 
his host, is divided between an attack upon 
Erie or the horses. The human being feels 
a pistol under each forefinger and waits; 
for it will not do to miss. ‘l'wenty yards, 
eighteen, fifteen—then Svantsen sbouts to 
hie comrade: 


‘**The dogs are coming!”’ 


Skien does not answer, and keeps his 
eyes upon the foremost wolf. Ten yards 
off he is now. ‘The deep baying of big dogs 
and shouts of men mingle with the cry of 
the wolves, the snort of the horses, and the 
bells ringing on over everything. Then 
Skien feels the sledge slacken speed and 
raises his arm not a moment too soon. 
Graabeen No. 1 sees a stream of fire dart 
toward him, feels a terrible blow in the 
chest, and falls, writhing, bleeding and 
goashing his teeth in the cold snow. Some 
among his companions stop to do the last 
honors to their old leader, but more than 
half keep on. Skien shoots another, and 
burling his pistols with tremendous forces 
among them, breaks the leg of a third. 
Svantsen gives the horses their heads, and 
strikes at the long gray brutes now stream- 
ing upon either side. Here come the dogs at 
last, fresh and fuli of fMynting. Twenty 
there are, if not more, all eager for a tussle 
with the universal enemy. They rush into 
the wolves, and at the same moment one of 
the horses comes down with a crash, strug- 
gles upon his knees, falls again, shrieks, 
tries in vain to rise, and rolls over, beaten, 
upon his side. The other, breaking the 
trace and lashing out, comes near bvraining 
his driver, but instead catches a woif which 
has just jumped at Svanisen fair in the 
chest, and hurls him back five yards. Skien 
has wound his coat round his left arm and 
uses a knife with his right. The freed 
horse, with a dozen wolves leaping at his 
head, runs straight into the rescuing party. 
Then torches gleam and men yell and fight 
hand to hand battles with gaunt, draggled 
brutes that snap at their throats, fill the air 
with the strong vulpine smell of their kind, 
and when a blow gets home, howl and kick 
out their lives in the reddening snow. It 
was a notable and terrific battle while it 
lasted, and forms topic for conversation to 
this day in Joksdal. Half the dogs were 
killed, and more than one brave man who 
rushed to the rescue will carry deep tokens 
of the fight to his grave. Svantsen came 
worst off. His left arm was badly torn, 
and one bite in his throat must have been 
fatal had the brute who made it jumped a 
little stronger. Skien fought like a demon, 
and escaped marvelously with scarce more 
than an ugly scratch or two. One horse 
died where it fell, the other escaped with 
his life, but was ruined for all practical pur- 
poses. Svantsen’s wife, however, looked 
to it that the excellent beast should live the 
remainder of his days in honored idleness. 


And the wolves, though decisively beaten, 
cannot be deemed disgraced. Upon the 
field they left four and twenty slain and 
some eight or nine wounded to death. 
Deeply dejected, torn, maimed and exhaust- 
ed, the survivors got them back to their 
desolate forest homes; and, maybe, the God 
that sees fit to let them live provided an 
adequate meal before the moon had set. 

For, mark you, those wolves, without 
exactly appreciating the fact, had achieved 
a great and splendid work. They hw 
brought to the surface much that is noble in 
human hearts; they had in two short min- 
utes done that whicb years of time might not 
have done; they had destroyed a bitter feud: 
and built upon its ruins a friendship which 
will stand while the friends have life.— 
Longman’ s Magazine. 
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THE Rev. Samuel 8. May taught a small 
echoo! in Naha@mt, Mass., for one summer, 
and among his Pupils was John Lothrop 
Motiey. Forty yeah afterwards master and 
scholar met in Romé, ‘Mr, Motley,” said 
Mr. May, ‘I think I am entitled to some share 
of your great reputation,” ‘Very well,” 
said the histerian, ‘‘ yon may have ail 
that you can justly claim; prove 
property and take it away. ‘‘ Why,” said 
Mr. May, “have you forgotten that I taught 
you to read?” “Did you?’ rejoined Mr. 
M tiry; ‘shen you must bave done it well, 
for | juve known how ever since."’ 





Bob Gazely, the Skeptic. 

Bob Gazely was a source of annoyance, 
not only to his own relatives but to all the 
chureh-going people in the Sulphur Springs 
Settlement, Orbolo Creek, Wilson county, 
Texas. Bob was, however, not a blatant 
infidel like his namesake, Col. Bob Inger- 
soll. He was merely an indifferent skeptic, 
who positively refused to be converted. 
When the annual camp-meeting was in full 
blast and the most hardened sinners, with 
streaming eyes, were thronging the mourn- 
ers’ bench, Bob would sit off at a distance 
on the stump of a treo and cynically squirt 
tobacco juice through his fron‘ tceth at the 
tumble bugs. No matter how cloquent ‘he 
exhorter might be, he could not soften the 
stony beart of ‘‘old Bob Gazely.’’ 
the sisters had tried to move him, but it 
was no use, 

Camp-meeting season had come again, 
and the services were conducted by a new 
preacher, named Rey. Samuel Jackson. He 
did not rely so much on creating enthusiasm 
as he did on his logical arguments. He 
soon heard about Bob’s hard heart, and be 
determined to tackle him. He calsd at 
B >b’s lonely cabin and way cprdiaily invit- 
ed to take one of the rawnide chairs. 

“T am told, Mr. Gazely, that you refuse 
to take advantage of your glorious gospel 
privileges.’’ 

‘Never like to take advantage of no- 
body,” replied Bob, drowning an unfortu- 
nate red antina puddle of tobacco juice. 

“T have conversed with many sinners, 
and I find that their chief stumbling block 
is the question of miracles... 13 that your 
difficulty ?”’ 

“Yes, Parson, thar ain’t but one mirecle 
in the hull Bible that I believe.’’ 

“Ah, that is encouraging. If you believe 
in the truthof one miracle, may be, with 
Divine assistance, I can persuade you to be- 
lieve in more. In which miracle does my 
erring brother believe?’’ 

Bob took the quid of tobacco from his 
mouth and threw it with unerring aim at 
the eye of one of the coon dogs that infest- 
ed his cabin, then said: 

‘*Thar’s a story somewhar in the Bible 
about a king who had some disease what 
couldn’t be cured, so he came to Elijer for 
treatment, and Elijer told him to take off 
bis fine close and bathe in the river Jordan 
and put on fresh close, and in two weeks to 
bathe again and put on some fresh close and 
he would be cured.’’ 

‘Your version, while differing somewhat 
from that of the good book, is in the main 
correct,’’ replied Parson Jackson gravely. 

“And the king did as Elijer told him, 
and he was cured, sure enough; and then 
the king wanted to give Elijer his fire 
clo:e, but Elijer was no fool and he said le 
didn’t want them, but his servant went to 
the king, on the quiet, and got the close, 
and the first thing he knowed, he had ithe 
same disease the king had. That’s the way 
it happened, uin’tit Parson?’’ 

*‘As I remarked pefore, in the main what 
you have stated is correct. Then, Mr. Gaze- 
ly, Lam to understand you believe in this 
miraculous cure, this great and instructive 
miracle?’’ 

‘* You bet 1 do, Parson. 1 worked that 
very miracle my3elf and made a succes; of 
Bs’ 


‘*Beware! presumptuous man, of the 
great sin of blasphemy.”’ 
“Well, I did it, allthe same. I had the 


same diseaseas the king. I didn’t}hunt up 
Elijer, but I follered his direcshuns.”’ 

‘‘Waiat disease did you imagine you had 

Gazely leaned over, put his hand to his 
muutt and in a hoarse whisper. said: 

‘Insects, Parson, insects. I had ’em 
when | was a Confederate sojer, and that’s 
what ailed the king, and we both got rid of 
"em in the same way, and the nigger what 
got my old close, he felt as bad as Elijer’s 
servant.”’ 

Parson Jackson solemnly arose, shook 
his head, and sighing heavily returned to 
the committee and reported that it was no 
use wasting any time onold Bob Gazely.— 
Texas Siftings. 
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German Railways, 
- The railroad stations all over Germany are 
models of convenience and pretension. The 
meanest local train on a German railway re- 
ceives a degree of consideration and honor 
that would stagger the engineers of the 
Chicago limited. The railroads are run 
entirely by the Government, and everything 
connected with them shows the impress of 
military rule. The stations are surrounded 
by small parks, in which there are fountains, 
flowers, and artistically arranged hedges. 
The station building is often the most pre- 
tentious one in the town, and there is usually 
attached to it a large restaurant with several 
waiters in the conventional claw-hammer 
coats. Broad walks made of granite and 
marbie and relieved from monotony by 
deisgns in mosaic stretch along on either 
side, and there is an air of spick and span 
brightness about everything in sight. As 
the train draws into the station the waiters 
stand in an orderly row at the entrance to 
the dining room. They have all been 
soldiers—every man in Germany has served 
a number of years in the army, and they 
stand in a military attitude with their hands 
at their sides and their chins up. Directly 
in front of the main entrance stands the 
captain of the station. His rank is in- 
dicated by a red cap. His uniform is 
exceedingly showy, and often becoming— 
for the men as arule are stalwart and well 
formed. He wears high-heeled boots, dark- 
biue trousers, relieved by a red stripe, a 
double-breasted military frock coat, with s 
gold belt and rows of brass buttons. Ranged 
behind him are the guards, who are also in 
uniform, tut whose caps are dark blue. 
After a train comes toa halt the chief guard 
jumps to the ground and salutes the station 
master. Then the other men step forward, 
and the work of loading and unloading the 
train goes on with conventional Teutonic 
stolidity. 1t isthe duty of one of the guards 
to walk along the train and rub all the dust 
frem the door handles and other brass work, 
so that in the course of the journey the 
metal becomes brilliantly polished. When 
the train is ready for departure the guards 
salute the station agent again, and he takes 
a whistle from his belt and blows it twice. 
Upon this another guard, who is stationed 
at the further end of the platform, rings a 
huge bell three times, and then, with another 
salute by way of courtesy, the train moves 
on its way. This is only an indication of 
the military spirit which pervades Germany 





in every direction. 


“ B Tue Loa {Canins‘vof 
America have {been birth- 
> places of some of the grand- 
est men. Lincoln, Grant, 
: Sheridan, first saw the light 
= of day through the chinks 
of a Log Cabin, Warner’s QLog Cabin 
Sarsaparilla also originated in a Log Cabin 
aud stands pre-eminent among the blood 
purifiers of to-day as} Warner’s ‘‘ Tippe- 
canue’’ does as a stomach tonic. 
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Lyax and Harpy Fight. 
Mr. Ed. Mather, steward of the Oriental 
Hotel at Coney Island, was in the City of 
Mexico when President Juarez returned to 

















, the Capital after the downfall of Maximil- 
Even 


ian’s Empire, a3 an attache of a party of 
English naturalists who were traveling 
through that eouatry and Central and South 
Ameriza. 

‘The festivities celebrating the occasion 
of the President’s retura,’’ says Mr. Mather, 


extraordinary some of them were, too. Our 
party attended the fights, but, as exciting 
as they were, the best of them was tame 
when compared to oue of the incidental num- 
bers of the programme of the arenic sports. 
Toat particular number wa3 a battle be- 
tween a Mexican lynx, one of the most 
ferocious of tropical beasts, and a male 
harpy eagle. A number of these birds had 
been captured away up in the region of the 
forks of the Rio Verde and brought to the 
capital for another purpose, but some Mexi- 
can, who had probably seen manifestations 
of the gameness, pluck, and power of the 
harpy, suggested the lynx and eagle fight, 
and it was put on the programme. It was 
expected that the lynx would succeed in 
quickly despatching the eagle, but fresh 
eazles were to be pitted against the animal 
until it was defeated, or the supply of 
harpies ran out. 

‘The lynx was brought into the arena 
in a wooden cage on wheels. The eagle 
had already been deposited on the ground, 
its wings having been clipped to prevent its 
fiying away. It stood erect on its powerful, 
feathered legs, its forward, 
and its strong square hea@he t, as it 
cast a defiant look around from its glittering 
eye. The bird was at least three feet high, 
its viciously curved beak and immense 
Spreading talons marking its equipment as 
a combatant to be dreaded. The lynx’s 
cage was brought to within twenty feet of 
where the great eagle stood. The door was 
then opened, and the attendant scurried 
away toa safe distance. 

‘The lynx bounded from the cage. It 
was lean in flesh, its keeper having evident- 
ly enhanced the excitement of the fignt by 
adding to the lynx’s natural ferocity the 
rage of hunger. The animal’s eyes flashed 
fire as they fell on the big harpy, standing 
so defiant in the presence of its antagonist. 
The lynx crouched on the ground as if for 
a spring, The eagle did not wait for an 
assault. The remarkable crast of feathers 
on its head instantly rose to its full height, 
giving to the bird an aspect of threatening 
fierceness. Then the eagle thrust its head for- 
ward to the full length of its neck, lowered it 
nearly to the ground, raised its wings a foot 
or more from its body, and with its beak 
parted, rushed upon the lynx. The sud- 
denness of the eagle’s attack wis a surpri3e 
to the lynx, for he was still cowering wien 
the harpy rushed upon him and simultane- 
ously struck him with both beak and talons, 
The lynx, with a yell of rage and pain, 
Sprang upon tha eagle. 
cries mingled with the fierce yells of its an- 
tagonist while it tore the lynx’s flesh with 
its beak, and, jumping like a game cock, 
struck fiercely with its talons, every blow 
telling on ics combatant, in spite of the ia'- 
ter’s agility. 

‘* For ten minutes the bird defied the tac- 
tics and furious counter assaults of the 
beast, while the arena rang with the ex- 
cited yells of the greataudience. The eagle 
was nearly denuded of feathers. Blood 
poured from the lynx in streams. At last 
the lynx made a‘desperate rush, seized ona 
of the eagle’s wings in his red jaws, and 
with one mighty wrench unjointed it at the 
shoulder and tore it from the harpy’s body. 
Although thus crippled, the harpy fought 
on, and not until one leg was stripped of 
flesh and broken so that it hung to the body 
by its cords alone, and the teeth of the lynx 
had gashed open the now bare throat of the 
bird, severing the wind pipe and arteries of 
the neck, did the bharpy fail to rise to meet 
the assaults of its enemy. Even then it 
turned on its back and struck with its talons 
untilit was too weak toraise them, and 
death ended the combat. The lynx craw!- 
ed away from the torn body of its foe, leay- 
ing atrail of blood. A second eagle was 
not needed to continue the fight. It had 
been fought to a finish by both the: contes- 
tants. The lynx crawled to the door of his 
cage, where he rolled overand died. He 
had been disemboweled by the harpy’s 
talons, and was flayed from his breast and 
shoulders to his nose. 


The eagle’s harsh 





_ 
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A Story About Ben Butler. 


There was a boy in Lowell, the son of a 
poor man, who wasrun over by a railroad 
train. Both legs'had to be amputated close 
up tothe hips. The company told his father 
$1,000 or the boy a practical education. 
The father accepted the latter alternative, 
and the railroad made a telegraph operator 
of the crippled boy. When he became of 
age he found he was not getting as good 
pay as other operators. He wrote to Gen. 
Butler and asked if anything could be done. 


Gen. Butler sent forthe boy. The whole 
story was gone over. 

‘*?’}1 take your case,”’ said the noted law- 
yer. Then he sent for the solicitor of the 
railroad company. When the solicitor ar- 
rived at the general’s : flite the legless buy 
was ina chairon the top of a long table. 
Gen. Butler explained that he proposed to 
bring suit for the boy to get damages, 
‘**Bat,’’ said the solicitor, ‘‘ we agreed 
with his father to give him a practical edu- 
cation. We made a telegrapher out of him, 
and there is no law for getting any further 
damages.”’ 

“You can’t tell me anything about the 
law,’’ was Gen. Butler’s reply; ‘‘ but how 
mach damages do you think that boy would 
get if he sat on a table like that before a 
jury?” 

The railroad lawyer caught the point at 
once. “I do not know,’ he said; ‘‘ how 
much do you think he woald get?” 

** About $10,000,” replied Gen. Butler. 
‘*P?}1 compromise with you,’’ hurriedly 
returned the lawyer, and by his shrewd 
stage effect, Gan. Butler got over $7,000 for 
tte boy without even going into trial. The 
lawyer knew Butler could make it cost the 
company that much, as well as a good deal 
of trouble, and he was glad enough to com- 





*‘included bull fights, of course, and mo t | 





| Two Good Stories Related by Intell 


—_———s 
THE PUG-NOSED GIRL 


Tricotrin Pronounces Her a Thing 
Beauty and a Joy Forever © of 

I do remember me, in these faint ana 
weary days, of the youth of my spirit » hen 
I wandered fancy free through such ‘w.., 
as those of the mortal Junius 1. 
Browne, writes Tricotrin in Puck. A 
do, moreover, remember me of a rema;)- 
his which went thus: “Her no : ve 
divine inasmuch as it pointed toy 
Heaven.”’ Whereat I was wont + 
knowing that thereby did Browne siv 
pug-nosed girl with large gray eve 
sunburst of ambrosial curls that § 
earth with white horses. 

Now that the sand-paper of adversit: 
scraped the gloss off my yout 
posed beneath the varnish some of 


A 


KS 


the pug-nosed girl. I smile at 

verily, I do conceive that she is a ¢ } 

beauty and a joy forever. 
But, alas! the philosophers are 

me. Authorities on ! 

Winckelmann to Henry T. Finck 

a@nose should be straight. Brot! 

says that 

straight noses, t 

nose from the con‘ 

gods and goddesses 

the root of the nose, and th 

is characteristic of youth. “ L 


the Gy: £ artist Ww 7 
their ide 


¢ 


possess¢ 


he continues 

ties) bulge forway 
which is, there! 
cranial development and higt 
powers. Hence, as Prof. K 
gests, the object of t G 
making the nose of their 
straight line h th 

ably to give them the stamp 
youth.” 

But why should a str: tHe 
ful in the midst of the gracious « oa 
the human face! The t 
is that which wholly 
mind. L« 1 On 
who has but one eye, and sees but on: i, 
the glory of nature, rejoice mor 
curves of a dog’s he. 
goat, a mince pie, a foot-ball, a mar a 
silver quarter, or what not, thar t 
square of the hypothenuse or the 
or’s ruler? 

And what is 
hair and freckle 
upon his hands and the essence of joy in 
his heart, but the incarnate : 
youth, not yet jangled out of t 1 
shadow of age and the inevitable wrestling 
for the wherewithal? Does he 3 
if the world grows old and kingdoms fail, if 
commerce vani ““trackless, blue 
immensity, ‘‘and the tariff swells like tl 
shadow of doom, if the school keeps or not? 

These things show that there a th 
beauty and--cternal love in curves 
argue that the Greck artists didr 
when they made foreheads and noses of 
their gods run into one another in a str 
line. 

Better is the mild and gentle hollow at th 
root of the nose, and better still the wide 
and deep excavation on the upper surface 
of the organ of smell, which gives it the as 
piration of divinity, according to the im 
mortal Browne. 

Moreover, if the girl with a straight nose 
obeys the time-worn injunction and fo! 
it, whither will she tend? Surely aroun 
aud around the earth on a paralle! of lat- 
itude, a meridian of longitude, or, what is 


more difficult of navigation, ar 


CS Hot even @ small boy, e 


tail, a velocipede 


a small boy, t 
i cheeks, with seven warts 


spirit 


} Soot 
Sues 100 














But if the girl with the pug nose f ws it, 
she goes as straight to Heaven as smoke on 
a windless day. 

It may be that my more conventional 
friends and fellow-citizens will laug ne 
for loving a versatile nose. Yet I hi 18 
much merit: I do not love the pre 5 
nose of the tribes that refused to be lost. 
These noses the ant s of . 
cent and heaveuward pug s 0 
mine eyes. 

And lastly, brother—l!et me whisper this 
softly, with an accompaniment of low muse 
—the pug nose inter 
vine institution of osculation. Itis 
cently turned upward th 
leaves tl f } s 
you may im} e0 i 
touch or a slow print of 1 

Sonny, this is where the pus : Poe 
has the everlasting pulge on ner sisters. 


SOME NOVEL ESCAPES. 





igent 


African Bushmen. 





While Mr. Anderson was leisur 
| eling thri South Africa 
drawn by xen, he heard f 
bushmen mary stories of their r 
nS, SAYS a WI 


escapes from li 
Days. On is] 
the arm by a \ 
to use his free arm to 1 
sand and throw it 
beast, roaring witl 
go the man, who ran awezy befor 

could recover his sight. Mr. Anderson saw 
the man, and the marks of the lion’s teeta 
on his arm. 

That lion was not as cool as a sergeant 





the United States army, who was sta 
at one of the forts on the Wester Wins 
A soldier, having deserted;wWas captu f 
the sergeant in a niining camp fifty mules 
from the fort. 

While returning they were passing 4 Sa 


loon, and the prisoner begged the privilege 


of going in and getting a drink T 


geant consented, and they went in 
and stood before the bar, on which was 4 
pepper-box filled with cayenne pepper. 1° 


soldier took the box up, unscrewed t! 
forated lid, threw a handful of the red pe} 
pez into the sergeant’s eyes and start 
the door. The blinded man, though suiter- 
ing intensely, retained his self-possessi0n 
He drew his revolver, fired in the directic 
of the retreating footsteps and shot t 
serter through the heart. 


A bushnian, on being seized by a! vho 
grasped the man’s left arm with his teeth, 
used his free arm to take hold of one of the 
beast’s hind legs. This he squeezed and 


pinched so hard that the lion gave a roar 
and sprang away. 


LIFTING HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


The Secret of the Success of Topham, the 
Phenomenon. 

Topham lifted a weight of nearly three 
thousand pounds by the use of the strength 
of his whole body, says the St. Louis GPbe- 
Democrat. He stood with a well-balfinced 
frame-work heavily loaded, and:to be raised 
by broad straps, two passing over 4! 
shoulders and two attached to a strong 
waistband. The lifting power was obtained 
by straightening his lower limbs almost 
straight just before lifting, and at the same 
time slightly raising his shoulders. The 
heavily loaded frame-work was thus raised 
an inch or two, a very slight swaying 
movement showing the spectators 





that 16 


was really free from all contact with the 
ground. aaa 
So powerful was Topham’s frame for 1 
sort of work that he was backed to pls 
against two strong dray horses, lls — 
being in a horizontal position, and the por 
of the horses being resisted by the pressure 
of his legs against a fixed horizontal bar 
close to the ground, so that the action be 
yed in od 


precisely the same as that emp! 
lifting experiment. 

The secret of the great lifting | - 
the !egs in such work lies in the fat that 
the action has that exceedingly effective 
leverage which is employed in the org 
press, familiarly known—in fact, for fain 
very reason—as “knee leverage. be = 
the lezs are nearly upright the knees ss 
be half a foot, perhaps, from the = “ 
they take when the legs are straight¢ ~ 
When they move through this half foot “ 
body is not moved, perhaps, more then} “ 
an inch, consequently the power uste | 
straightening the legs is multiplied in os 
twelve-fold greater lifting power. It po ne 
cause of this powerful Irnee-straighia co 
action that lifting exercises are apt to ond 
op abnormally the muscles of the lower 
inner end of the front thigh. 


g@ power of 





promise. 
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CONSOLATION. 
Dear Fetty, when an hour ago 
You 1ed my humble offer, 
Heca iy jean and empty purse 
Was a we!l-filled coffer, 
Why did you bresth your ¢ ruel ** No” 
Ww such a frightened quiver? 
ps you thought I meant to seek 
. e suicidal river. 
sh. no, Sweet gil! These modern times 
‘of evnic calculation, 
¥ isar ways and means to end 
rs Cesperation. 
1 yrvdon no longer sighs 
art away in sorrow, 


sa richer Phyllis out 


R 


i wooes again to morrow. 


DARBY AND JOAN. 





Lovingly They Lived Together, 
and Together They Died. 





4 5] rain was falling gently, con- 
¢ sly n Mrs. True’s garden. The 
! transplanted geraniums and pe- 

s gratefully to the 


is lifted their head 





S nd the fuchsias and sweet 

ss yrightened under its influence. 
mistress could have seen them, 
have rejoiced, for the 


s were her cb 


ldren, petted darlings, 
i be too great, no at- 
She had housed 

‘t them out in summer, 
tr , guarded, hung over them year 


care cou 
palustaxking 


wil » & 


I in lv one looked for her mild face 
at the window, smiling out upon them, but 
For the second 
fe Mrs. True lay in her 

c 4 lito heed the pattering rain, 
or ‘of the plants growing so fast in 
tair, even though, through 
w of her room, both sounds 

g s entered freely, the peaceful 


c is n T De seen. 


+ Ss 





§ s althful scents of the country. 
vy stillin the room where she 
still and orderly. The old furni- 
sheed and speckless; the linen 
as vi is snow; against the pillows, 
y ud napartof her bridal outfit, 
i gray head, still neatly cared for, 
andt face, With its pallor, still wore a 
y patience. 
r side sat her husband, good Deacon 
T with bowed head and sad eyes; and 
s work-hardened hand he held her 
sently a footstep sounded on the mud- 
av sidewalk outside. Then the gate latch 
C i. Some one walked up the path and 
tapped softly on the house door, and was as 
softly tted 
But two, with their faces turned to- 
v t took no notice. 
s she?” said the neighbor down- 
8 vho had “dropped in 
ail > answered Fidelia Perkins, the 
maid of all work, temporarily engaged for 
the emergency. 


* How’s he?” 
‘Fairly beat 
§f he hadn’t no heart for eati 


out with grievin’. 


Seems’s 
n’ or drinkin’ 





or nothin’. Just set up there along 0’ 
her, and holdir r hand. I never did see 
folks set sech store by each other as they 
do.” 

Weil, they haven’t nobody else to set 
store by, you see,” said the visitor, estab- 


lishing berself by the fire, and holding out 
substantial feet 
* assented Fidelia. taking 
t - knitting. “Now you just make 

self comfortable, Mis’ Clapp. I’m real 
adtosee somebody. It’s dreadful lone- 
those two still critters up- 
nd the cat down-stairs, and 
Why, there ain’t so 


sf to the biaze. 


~_ +*WNat* 
\ hats sc 


n earth to do 





0 1s a teaspoonful of dirt to clean up 
nowh nthe house. I never did see sech 
isexeepin’.”’ 

She was a master hand for cleanin’,” 
said Mrs. Clapp, shaking her head thought- 
f as I say, there warn’t no chil- 
dren to make dirt.”’ 


No, there warn’t, but them plants are 





about as bad, tomy thinkin’, cluttering up 
place half the year, and havin’ to trail 
around with a waterin’ pot, and weddin’ 
istewin’ over *em the restof the time. 


She took a sight of comfort in’em, though.” 
She was a g roman, Mis’ True 
was.” sighed Mrs. Clapp, speaking already 


rood vw 


rea. iW 


And he’s a powerful good man.” 
There ain‘t no better.”’ 

Queer sech good folks hadn’t a family.” 
y did have one child.” 


I never heard of it before. 


the 
. bO 


Boy 


v. L believe: law, Mis’ True 


about it. She was a 


was most 
s proud 
> chick, but it didn’t 
nt for to nurse her,and she 
adful sick woman, out of her head, 
goin’ on about 
g rit. She had 

ined out fora lifetime how she was 

az ck him to sleep nights, and how, 
t he was a-goin’ to set to thetablein 
r alongside of her, and, finally, 

to take the farm and live with 
My! she was ramblin’ on so 
a-smiling away to herself, while 
us—me andthe doctor and the 
jest a-fightin’ for that baby’s 
t, when she come to her- 
arn’t nothin’ but a dead baby 


aeati 
envat? y 
yitn Olt 


Ss yr I was S¢ 


o 4 
i ~* 





ng 








show her.” 


“Dear, dear! did she take on much?” 
said Fidelia, dropping her knitting in her 
lay 

Take on? Well, not likesome folks. She 

dn’t screech nor cry, but she jest turned 
awful white. and her eyes got big and bad 
eokin’: it was enough to ha’nt you to see 
em, and she never said nothin’ to me; jest 
moaned, and caughta hold of the deacon’s 

t+ sleeve as if she needed somethin’ to 

her. It - is if her heart was 

e sure. She never had no more chil- 

I guess that’s why they’ve been so seton 
each other,”’ mused Fidelia. 

‘* Well, as to that, there ain’t no tellin’. 


Some few folks are so—considerate and 


feelin’—but mighty few. Most married folk 
get tired of livin’ together, or, at any rate, 
The deacon and 


yappear so, to home. 


Mis’ True they’s been like they was @ 
‘tin’ all these years. He’s done all the 
thores for her that 2 mortal man couid do, 
a e’s been as sweet to him—well, as 
§ s one of them doves a cooin’ away 
Out there on the barn.”’ 
Hark! What's that?” said Fideclia, hold- 
log up one hand, warning’y. 
It was only the sound of a weak voice, 
above, anda deeper voice trying to answer 


While the two women had talked the aft- 








ern iad waned. The rain seemed like 
fast falliz * tears. The flowers, some of 
them, w ere closing drowsily. The shadows 
2 epening. The light green foliage of 
a ‘ee near the house looked gray in 
ut it. Through the open chamber 
7 ‘ve sounded the sleepy trill of a 
bird. safely snuggied in his nest under the 
young leaves. 

, os usly cnough this tender note alone 
~9q ower to rouse the dying woman. 
Sue had always been in close sympathy with 
all fair, helpless things, flowers, young 
— and infanis. Now, in her extremity, 


ow weak cry pierced to her heart and 
me her, 
4 mh here’s the baby?’ she whispered, 

‘by don’t they bring the baby to me?” 

She was living over again her only sick- 
hess. She fancied herself youngonce more, 
+n and filled witha strange great hap- 
ness 

The years between had vanished. They 
Were happy years, too, happier than most 
People enjoy, for her desires had been easily 
&ratified, her ambitions were of the simplest 
i d. To live within their small means; to 
wd aside a little each’ year; to keep the 
oa immaculate and the flowers thriving; 

’ ROW peaceful nights and quiet, unevent- 


ful days: to help a neighbor in trouble; to 





sit in the village churéh regularly on Biin- 
days, and tobe sure that the grass grew 
green and the white violets flourished over 
a certain small moundin the graveyard; 
these were the utmost limits of her hopes. 

Her one great grief had grown to bea 
tender memory, and all the days since had 
been prosperous and serene, unclouded by 
one harsh look or word. , 

Now, suddenly, she was young again, a 
young wife in her new home, with all her 
humble household treasures new about her, 
and this thrill of expectation in her breast. 

““Where’s the baby? Why don’t they 


| bring the baby to me?”’ she repeated, eager- 





ly. 

Her husband leaned forward, pressing 
her hand in both of his. 

“The baby?” he said; “what baby?” For 
him the sad present had swallowed up the 
past. 

“Our baby,’’ she whispered, with a look 
of rapture in her faded eyes. 

“Oh, Lois!” 

He bent his head still lower. That 
shadowy child of their’s seemed hardly more 
than adream tohim. He had never held it, 
or played with it, or talked to it in imagina- 
tion, as she had. 

“His name is Josiah, for you,” continued 
the dying woman, trying to tighten her 
clasp of the hand holding hers, and looking 
earnestly up at him. 

“He will be little Jo. Perhaps his eyes 
are like yours; and he will be a good man 
like you, Ihope. We will teach him to be 
good, won't we?” 

“Yes, yes, Lois.” 

“But why don’t they bring him to me? 1 


| want so much to hold him, only once, for a 


| his little cheek. 


little while. I won't keephim long. I want 
to feel his little hand on my face and kiss 
Please tell them to bring 


} him.” 





| you said. 


‘‘Hush, hush, Lois, dear.’’ 

“Perhaps they don’t know where his 
clothes are. I laid them all ready in the top 
drawer of the bureau in the spare room, his 
little blue socks, and his shirt, and the white 
slip—they said he must wear slips at first, 
not dresses. Every thing’s ready. A boy, 
Oh, do let me hold him now.” 

The old man groaned aloud and tried to 
quiet her, but without success. Out doors 
a wind was rising, a soft wind, fragrant 
with the bitter-sweet breath of blossoming 
peach trees. It sighed at the open window, 
and swept a branch of the birch tree against 
the upper panes. 

The deacon tried to rise to close the glass, 
but she moved uneasily as if to sit up in bed. 
He put his arms outto support her. She 
hardly seemed to see or feel them. Slowly 
her face grew radiant with surprise and de- 
light. 

“Ah, you have brought him to me at 
last,’’ she cried, with hands outstretched. 
“Quick, give him to me here, close to my 
heart. Oh, how dear, how beautiful he is. 
I had not thought he would be half so beau- 
tiful.” 

She held her arms asif they encircled a 
little form, and bent her face over them in 
tenderest mother fashion. 

“My baby! my baby!” she whispered. 
Then, with a sigh of utter content, sank 
back upon her pillows. 

The women downstairs listened for the 
sound of voices to begin again, expecting to 
be summoned, but no such summons came. 

Night and darkness fell in the garden and 
closed about the house. Fidelia puta lamp 
Outside the chamber door and shut the door 
quietly. She glanced toward the bed where 
Mrs. True seemed tobe asleep, her hus- 


| band, with his face buried in the pillow, 


near her. She left allthe necessary articles 


less step. 


| The stars shone out in the sky at 


The hours went on slowly*and silently. 
last, while 
the flowers slept down inthe shadow, and 
the little bird was gently rocked in his soft 
cradle. <All was still in house where 
children’s feet had never pattcred up and 
down, nor children’s voices echoed. 

When morning, calm and sunny, bright- 


the 


ened the quict room it showed the woman’s 

| face glorified with a smile of absolute peace. 
Who knows? Perhaps, indeed, her baby had 
been brought to her 


} Go break or not, I 











Beside her, white and wan in the sunshine, 
lay her faithful companion. Whether hearts 
can nottclL Heaven, at 
least, had mercifully let them die together, 
quietly, as they lived.—Grace Winthrop, in 
NV. ¥. News. 


HABITS OF 





ANTS. 
How They Live and the Way in Which 
They Bury Their Dead. 

In spite of the multifar 
tasxs } 
ers, they still find 


ous duties and 
tiny burgh- 


and adorn 


that are nnposed 1 THOCs¢ 


time to clean 





their worthy little persons. No spot, no 
atom of dust or any thing else uncieanly 
will they tolerate on their bodies. They 
get rid of the dirt with the brushy tuft of 
their feet or with their tongues, says the 
New York Graphic. They act for all the 
world like domestic cats when they clean 
and lick themselves, and they assist one an- 
other at the toilet precisely like monkeys. 
Their sense of cleanliness goes so far that 
the naturalist often finds to his unpleasant 
surprise the colored marks that he had ap- 
plied with so much care on his “trial ants” 
removed by their dirt-hating friends. 
They keep their dwellings just as cleanly. 
But the conveying away of their de- 
ceased brethren, whose bodies they appear 
to regard with the greatest antipathy, 


gives them more trouble than any thing 
else. When some members of an ant com- 
munity which Mr. Cook kept imprisoned 
died and could not be removed, those re- 
maining seemed affected with the greatest 
horror. For days the in ran about 
seeking a way out, and ceased only when 
completely chausted. Theants belonging 


to the camponorous species seize d the dead 


sects 


exn 


and threw them into the water-pail, which 
they converted into a sepuicher. Ordi- 
narily, though, the ants are said to treat 
their dead with more reverence. They even 


possess their own graveyards, which lie ig 
the vicinity of their nests. They convey 
their deceased companions thither, whero 
they lay them down in orderly little heaps 
or rows. 

It is only the corpses of their fellows, 
however, that they treat in thit manner. 
Dead strangers they throw out like some 
thing unclean, or tear the body in pieces. 
Even between the master and slaves of the 
same community Miss Trent says she has 
observed a dissimilar mode of burial. 
White the masters find their last repose in 
a special graveyard side by side, the slaves 
lie like heaped-up refuse near the nest, de- 
spised equally in death as in life. 

The ant cemeteries are often thickly pop- 
ulated, for their life 1s The male 
lives only through one summer; the female 
lives somewhat longer, und the workers die 
of old age in the eighth or tenth vear. 


short. 


The Elite of Chicago. 

Here in the West high-toned socicty 
changes about once every seven years; it is 
shed about as often as the human skin is, 
says the Chicago News. We have an clite 
directory that was published here in Chi- 
cago about twelve years ago. Comparing 1t 
with the elite directory of 1887 we find that 
the elite element of 1576 has almost wholiy 
passed away; what remains is doubtless 
owing either to a lack of opportunity or a 
failure to convict. Many of our old elite 
ercin the penitentiary, or have moved to 
Kansas City, or are otherwise under a 
cloud. The average aze of an cliter is seven 
years and of zn clitress ten years—at least 
this is the estimate given by the wisest of 
our local savants. 





To Keep Off Mosquitoes. 

“As a matter of sweet experience,” 
writes a gentleman to ihe New York Torld, 
“let me say that a touch of oil of tar on the 
Skin of my nine-year-old boy has kept 
Mosquitoes from molesting him. Before he 
was bitten hundreds of times every night, 
and every bite made alump. The smell is 
liked by all, J believe. Take an empty 
four-ounce bott le to any drug-st ore and for 
five cents enongh will be procured to last @ 
family of five the whole season.”’ 





STYLES IN FUNERALS. 


Reminiscences of an Old Washing- 
ton Undertaker. 








“Yes,” said Lemuel Williams, the veteran 
undertaker of the West end, in answer to a 
Washington Star reporter's question, “there 
have been many changes in the business 
since Ihave been in it. I commenced the 
business working with an older brother, and 
I may say I learned no trade, for it came to 
me naturally. This was early in the ’20s. 
The style of coffin then in vogue was the 
sharp-pointed top, fitting the form more 
closely than the present box-like casket. 
The pieces at head and foot were five-sided. 
With the bottom eleven pieces of wood were 
required to construct a coffin. The jointson 
the sides were where the breast of the corpse 
would come, and at this point was the joint 
in the top lid. Then there were no flat-top 
coffins, excepting those made for the pau- 
pers, and those were made in the same 
shape at the others, with the exception of 
the top. Our lumber was kept in the rough 
and such a thing as a ready-made coffin was 
rare. When an order was received the 
wood was selected and two or three neen 
would go to work, having no respect to 
hours, and make the coffin. We had no plan- 
ing or saw-mills then, and all the work was 
done by hand. The hours for labor were in 
summer from sun to sun, and in winter till 
nine o’clock at night, but often we worked 
even later, as necessity required. I am as- 
tonished sometimes to think of what I have 
gone through, both in the shop and in attend- 
ing funerals. We then did not have busi- 
ness wagons. When a coffin was finished 
two of us would shoulder it and carry it to 
the chamber of death. There were no pat- 
ent ice-boxes, and it was seldom that ice 
was used at all. The custom was then, as 
it 1s now to a great extent, to allow one full 
day to intervene between the date of death 
and the date of burial, and should the 
weather be warm the corpse would be al- 
most certain to become offensive. 

“Then the undertaker always rode on 
horseback,”” he went on, ‘‘and, if the 
weather was stormy, he was expected to 
face it. The coftins were lined with cotton, 
in the body of it, and at the top was a lin- 
ing of cambric to fold over the corpse. 
For a walnut coffin, including attendance at 
the funeral, we then received $16, and for a 
mahogany one, from $25 to $30. There was 
then no display or ornamentation made, 
and ilowers had not come into vogue. In 
place of handlgs black rope—black for the 
old and white for the young—was used, ar- 
ranged in neat coils with the tassels at the 
end in the center. The coftin case was not 
then used, and mother earth came in closer 
contact with the body. An oblong excava- 
tion was made for the grave as at present, 
and at the bottom the earth was cut out so 
as to closely fit the coffin, which, when 
placed in the aperture, was covered by 
boards, upon which the earth was thrown, 
generally by the pall-bearers. 
handles were far more convenient than 
those used to-day. It was customary to 
carry the corpse on the bier to the foot of 
the grave. Instead of placing bars across 
the grave, and placing the ropes by which 
the corpse is to be lowered underneath the 
coffin, the coffin could be lowered by the 
rope-handles. It was then extremely rare 
that a corpse was buried in a full suit of 
ordinary clothes. Shrouds were almost ex- 
clusively used, and these were generally 
made by the family or friends of the de- 
ceased. It was formerly the custom to have 
waichers because of a belief that a corpse 


| would be scented by cats or rats, and if 


they were not kept away it would be 
mutilated, but this precaution where the 
ice-chest is used is no longer necessary. 
As I have stated before, the use of flowers 
at funerals was almost unknown. Fifty 
years ago some friend would place on or 
near the corpse a small bouquet in water, 
and from this the custom has grown of sur- 
rounding the corpse with floral tributes. 
It not infrequently occurs now at funerals 
that a carriage is required to convey the 
flowers to the cemetery.” 

“Do you think that the flower business is 
sometimes overdone?”’ asked the reporter. 

“Those who contribute them,” ssid Mr. 
Williams, ‘do not think so, and perhaps if 
they had wituessed some funerals of forty 


| or fifty years ago they would say that the 


} sash business wa 
minister, 


| on hats. 





‘ 


s then overdone. Then the 
pall-bearers, undertaker and 
driversall wore sashes over shoulders and 
You may judge of the quality 
sometimes used from fact that at the 
funeral of Commodore Crane in March, 1846, 
the dry goods merchant's bill for sashes 
was over £100. I suppose that even new 
fashions and customs relating to the dead 
must come, and I have seen a number of 
changes. The old-sty!ec pointed coffin is sel- 
dom seen now, and | may say that it went 
out of style in the fifties. Then the raised 
top gave way tothe flat top, and I do not 
know but what the war had much todo with 
the change, for flat-top coftins can be packed 
and carried much better than the others. 
The caskets, plain and cloth-covered, came 
next, and to these have been added moldings 
at top and bottom, and some of the latter 
styles aim at artistic effect. As I have 
stated before, [ believe that the flat-top 
coffins were first used for the paupers. 





the 


“Before the patentice boxes were in use,” 
continued Mr. Williams, **l was called on to 
bury a young man whose death was caused 
by drowning. It was in warm weather, and 
the family desired that the funeral should 
be put offa few days. The bath tub was 
used, and he was laid in it, covered with 
ios, and kept splendidly. In fact, he looked 








so nuch better in death than he did in life 
that his mother could not be made to be- 
lieve that life was extinct, and for this rea- 
son the hour of the funeral services was 
twice postponed until her family physician 
arrived and made an examination. 

“The means of informing the public ofa 
death in the ‘20s,’ said Mr. Williams, ‘ dif- 
fered from the present mode of funeral no- 
tices in the paper. A man was sent witha 
bell to tollor ring. If the deceased was a 
grown person a piece of black, or 1f young 
a piece of white exmbric was tied tothe bell 
handle. Asthe man passed along tolling 
or ringing the bell persons would come out 
and he would announce the death and time 
of funeral. 

‘“‘T have attended some large funerals in 
my day,” continued the veteran. ‘*When 
President Harrison died my brother James 
and I were sent for and we buried him. 
We laid him out, made the coffin, and con- 
verted our hearse into a funeral car, build- 
ing over the running gear a platform from 
which the drapery hung hiding the wheels. 
On this platform were three steps, above 
which was the resting place for the coffin. 
This was a job that took us three days and 
nights without intermission. The next 
funeral of a prominent personage at which 
I attended was that of Mrs. President Ty- 
ler, who died at the White House, Septem- 
ber 13, 1842. The funeral took place from 
the White House. The remains were 
placed in a velvet-covered coftin and taken 
to Virginia. I also attended the funeral of 
Secretary Upshur, Commodore Cannon, 
Major Gardner, Governor Maxey and Mr. 
Gilmore, who, with a colored boy, were 
killed by the explosion of a gun on the 
United States steamer Princeton in the Po- 
tomac on February 2%, 1844. The bodies 
were brought to Alexandria, where they 
were placed in coffins made by Mr. Green, 
the old undertaker of that place. They 
were then brought to this city, and I 
made lead coffins for them. I placed 
the bodies, which were cut and mu- 
tilated, in the lad coffins and then 
in Mr. Green’s coffins, which I then 
covered with black cloth. In preparing 
the bodies, making the coffins, etc., we 
worked night and day, placing the lead 
coffins containing the bodies in the outer 
coffins at daylight. The funeral took place 
in the East Room of the White House, 
March 1, 1844, and it was the largest event 
seen in Washington up to that time. On 
March 10, 1846, I buried General Van Ness, 
the hody being deposited in the mausoleum 


These rope- | 





on H street, between Ninth and Tenth 
streets, northwest, now removed. On 
March 20, 1846, Commander Crane was 
buried by me, and April 25, 1846, General 
Jesup, and on October 15 of that year I at- 
tended the funeral and buried Mr. Fox, who 
had been the British Minister, but ‘upon 
resigning had taken up his residence here. 

“Over a quarter of a century after the 
interment of Commodore Decatur in the 
vault at Kalorama, under the direction of 
Colonel Bomford I removed the remains to 
Philadelphia. Commodore Decatur received 
his death wound in a duel with Commodore 
Barron in December, 1820, The fatal shot 
entered the body on aline with the heart, 
but on the right side, and at the time of his 
decease it could not be found. When we 
entered the vault we found that the top and 
sides of the coffin had completely decayed, 
and the bones of the head were bare, but 
the skin was like parchment drown over 
the frame. Colonel Bomford mentioned 
the fact that the ball had not been found, 
and one of the workmen on the grounds 
placed his finger in the hole inthe breast 
and tried to find it, but failed. We then 
lifted the body gently and laid it in anew 
coftin, the body being intact, excepting that 
one arm was off. Colonel Bomford seemed 
desirous of knowing something of the ball, 
and we then lifted the body for another 
search, when something fell from a hole in 
the back, and it proved to be the ball.” 


MODERN HARRY GILL. 


The Man Who Invented the Invisible 
Patch Is Always Cold, 

A melancholy-looking man, with a shaggy 
beard, wearing an old slouch hat and 
trousers with deep fringe around the bot- 
tom and a big, shaggy overcoat, stood in 
front of the Philadelphia post-office, hold- 
ing his hands on his chest. Every body 
looked at him as they passed, and some 
young fellows jeered at him for wearing an 
overcoat. The melancholy-looking man 
paid no attention to them. He wandered 
up Ninth street: aimlessly and shambled up 
Market strect holding his hands over his 
chest as he walked. A Philadelphia 7imes 
reporter asked him what he wore an over- 
coat for with the thermometer at 80 degrees. 
He spoke in gasps and said: 

* Bocause I'm always cold. I don’t know 
what it is to be warm. I can’t get my 
breaih hardly half the time. I have been 
cold for years. [used to work at my trade 
for cighteen hours a day. I am ashoe- 
maker. Icaught cold about ten years ago 
and I’ve had hard work to breathe ever 
since. Sometimes I’m afraid to go to sleep 
for fear I'll lose my breath. I’m the man 
who invented the invisible patch on shoes. 
That’s a good many years ago. Just think 
of it. I’m the inventor of the invisible 
patch and I haven’t got acent. I ought to 
be getting a royalty from every shoemaker 
inthe country. I was a soldier in the rrus- 
sianarmy. I made many a pair of boots for 
the officers. Where amI going? Nowhere.” 

The man laughed harshly. Then he 
coughed with a hacking sound with the echo 
of death in it. 


STUDENT WAITERS. 


How the Idea Strikes Hotel Clerks in Eu- 
ropean Countries. 

A watering-place correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Herald says: ‘ Passing through the 
dining-room of asummer hotel one after- 
noon I sawthe head waiter, a fine, hand- 
some young man from one of our New En- 
gland colleges, reading Virgil with several 
of his assistants, the pretty waitresses, 
who in other places are school teachers, and 
very likely in colleges themselves. I thought 
of the Hotel Zum Anker at Coblentz on the 
Rhine, and a young man I met there—a 
German Baron, I think he was—and with 
whom I talked of America and American 
hotels, and especially I told him of the stu- 
dent waiters in our summer hotels. He ex- 
pressed great astonishment, and said he 
had heard of it before, but never had been 
able to bring himself to believe it. His in- 
credulity was all the more surprising, as he 








| himself was aclerk at the Hotel Zum An- 


| ker. 


I explained to him that in America 


| every one about a hotel from the proprietor 


| clerk. 
| me, and that 


| brought out in Dresden. 


| Anker 
| come to America, and, perchance, one of 


| of that singular 
| waiters. 


to the scrub-woman and the boot-black was 
the humble servant of the hotel guests, and 
therefore toa rightly organized American 
mind there did not seem really to be so very 
much difference between the hotel clerk 
and head waiter, or even the head waiter’s 
assistants, that in fact, it required more 
ability—in America, I was very careful to 
say—to be a head waiter than it did to bea 
The Baron was a play-writer, he told 
one of his dramas had been 
presented on the stage, and another is to be 
If it prove a suc- 
eess, then lebe wohl to the hotel clerkship, 
which he said he detested. The Hotel Zum 
will know him no more; he will 


these days will be waited on at table by one 
American class of student 
I must give him the praise of 
being an excellent clerk, who never seemed 


| to forget that though he was a Baron he 


was yet the hotel clerk, and so discharged 


| his duties just as faithfully as though he 








had not been possessed of so hair-splitting a 
turn of mind. I wished very much to tell 
him of an acguaintance of mine who first 
made the acquaintance of one of our Presi- 
dents, General Grant, through carrying a 
pitcher of ice water to him in his room at 
the Crawford House when General Grant 
was a guest there and hea bell-boy years ago. 
Afterward, when he had occasion to write to 
General Grant, he reminded him of that 
time, very likely with all the more satisfac- 
tion that he was himself at that time Speaker 
of the Senate in the Legisdature of his State. 
I say I wished to tell the German Baron 
about that, but the certain conviction that it 
would be more incomprehensibie than the 
position of the student waiters causett me 
to refrain.” 
The Cost of Our Government. 

The growth and magnitude of the United 
States are brought out very strikingly in 
a little volume of sixty pages just issued by 
the Treasury Department, entitled ‘ Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements of the United 
States for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1887."?. Over a million dollars a day, includ- 
ing Sundays—that is what the statement of 
receipts shows. The total gross receipts 
for the year were $ 371,403,277. That 1s sev- 
eral millions more than the year before, 
and in fact is more than any year except 
war times. The Customs service paid 
$218,000,000 of it, internal revenue §$118,- 
000,000, public lands »10,000,000, miscel- 
laneous #23,000,000. As to the other side, 
the grand total of expenses is set down at 
§267,000,000. That leaves a net profit for the 
year’s business of over ¥10),000,009. Of the 
disbursements $45,000,000 were for salaries, 
£68,000,000 for ordinary expenses, #14,- 
\)0,000 for public works and 4 137,000,000 for 
unusual and extraordinary expenses, mean- 
ing pensions, war claims, headstones for 
soldiers’ graves, maintenance of soldiers’ 
homes, etc. There are some curious points 
among the incidentals of the expenses. It 
shows, for instance, the salaries of the 
much groaned about navy to be less thana 
quarter of a million a year, while those of 
the War Department are four times as 
much and those of the Treasury officials 
ten times as much as the navy salaries. 
The salaries and mileage of Congress are 
estimated at over $2,000,000 a year. 





Tho World’s Longest Gun. 

The ever increasing length of cannon re- 
cently gave riso to the question as to the 
length of the longest piece of ordnance ever 
successfully fired. The surprising reply 
was: “Fourteen miles.” The term “ord- 
nance” is taken to mean any thing that car- 
ries a projectile, and the piece of ordnance 
in question is the straight iron tube which 
conveys natural gas from Murrayville to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The projectile fired through 
this tube was a large “gumball,” which 
fitted closely the interior of the pipe. This 
was inserted at the gas weil and the gas 
turned on in full force. The ball was driv- 
en the entire length of the tube. coming out 
at the farther endin “afew minutes.” It 
thus appears that the arts of peace may pro 
duce longer guns than the arts of war. 


4 a feller that changed his ehirt "bout every ten 





VARIETIES, 





WHOEVER Offers to send things ‘ from pure 
benevolence,”’ provided ‘‘a stamp is sent to 
pay the postage,"’ might as well te let alone. 
Some years ago a citizen of Philadelphia ad- 
vertised that he would send a first-class stee! | 
engraving of General Washington on receipt 
of $1. He did it, too. It was a postage stamp ’ 
that cost three cents, but lt was a * first-class 
steel engraving.”’ 4 





THE late Emory Storrs, of Chicago, could 
be very sarcastic even to his friends. On 
one occasion a friend inthe witness-box de- 
clined to make a statement just as Storrs 
wished him to do, remarking: ‘I should 
like to favor you, Mr. Storrs, but I have even 
more regard for the truth than for you.’’ 
The quick response was: ‘Oh, very well; 
buta man at your age should not desert an 
old friend for an entire stranger.”’ 





Miss LuLu JAPONICA—Rose Bouche was a 
hateful thing to leave you out of the dinner 
she gave for Sir Rotten Rowe? 

Miss Charity Ball—Oh, don’t say that! I 
think she is a very sensible girl! 

Miss Lulu Japonica—Well, I think it’s very 
noble of you to say such nice things about 
her—— 

Miss Charity Ball—Yes, you see, she natur- 
ally wished to be the prettiest girl in the 
room! 


SAM JONES is responsible for the following: 
‘The best thing on this earth is a happy 
marriage, and the worst thing an unhappy 
marriage. Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder. But whom the devil 
hath joined let them go to Chicago. Iam a 
lover of children. When God givesa man a 
wife and six or eight children He has done 
something for him. But when He has given 
him a wife fand acanary bird, He has jus; 
thrown off on him.”’ 


HUMORISTS IN CORRESPONDENCE.—Bill Nye 
recently mailed acopy of his book of *' Re- 
marks’’ to Henry Guy Carleton, who is con- 
vaiescing from a severe illness. On the fly 
leaf was writien: 


Presented to Henry Guy Carleton while he 
was still suffering trom other causes. 
BILL Nye. 


Mr. Carleton’s letter of acceptance was 
worthy of this dedication. He wrote: 


DEAR BILL—I haveenot yet received the 
book. It was cruelly intercepted by my doc- 
tor, who said that peritonitis, followed by ty- 
phoid fever, was all he thought I could stand 
in one season. HENRY Guy CARLETON. 


** MAGNIFICENT, BUT NOT WAR.’’—Giuseppe 
Galessi is one of the best and most even- 
tempered orchestra leaders alive. 

Recently on account of sickness his cornet 
player was obliged to send a substitute. The 
sub. was a mixture of conceit, double f, and 
muscular activity. 

After the overture—a series of ear-splitting 
blasts from the cornet and agonizing groans 
from the leader's chair—Giuseppe leaned 
over to the cornetist, and with all the grace 
and politeness imaginable, remarked: 

**Sare, you play zee fine cor-r-r-net; zee 
grand tone; zee magnificent expressione; but, 
sare, your pardone, please don’t play!’’ 





A SOUTHERN Senator says that, having a 
field of cotton, he consulted one of the color- 
ed men in his neighborhood, offering him 
one-fourth of the crop for the picking. The 
African economist looked at the field, pon- 
dered over the matter, and finally exclaimed: 
‘* Why, boss, dar’s only one foth dah. Now, 
ef I picks de cotton, who takes the foth? 
Does you getitor doesi?’’ The Ethiopian 
negotiator failed to see the mathematical re- 
lation of the job and declined to do the pick- 
ing. 





A LEAN and woe-begone-looking feline 
walked into Uncle Lijah’s meat store in 
Thompson Street the other day. 

**Luk hyar, yo’ Pete. Don’ yo’ ’member I 
tole yo’ to feed dat cat two pound’ o’ meat a 
day twell he gets fat?’’ 

** Yasser; I done feed him jes’ like you 
said.’’ 

**Yo'Edid, eh? Luk byar, bring me dem 
scales.’'.The sales were brought and the cat 
tipped the beam at exactly two pounds. Un- 
cle Lijah scratched his head, looked at the 
cat, and then at Pete: 

** Pete, boy, I reckon you's tellin’ de truf. 
Der’s two pounds o’ meat; but fo’ de Lord, I 
kain’t see wher’ bouts isde cat.’’ 

PASSENGER—How is No. 2 going east? 

Ticket Agent—Twenty-five hours late. 

Waiting Passenger—You have sold me a 
ticket marked: ‘*Good for this day and train 
only ;’’ will that be good on that day—to-mor- 
row? 

T. A.—Why—yes; I guess 60. 

W. P.—Well, is this train No. 4 that comes 
along to-morrow, to-day’s train? 

T. A.—Why, yes. 

W. P.—Then if I wait to-morrowI! go out 
to-day? 

T. A.—Well, you go on to-day’s train. 

W. P.—Well, then, why can’t I take yester- 
day’s train and go to-day? [Window falls 
shut. | 

AN old fellow who was running a saw-mill 
down in the southern part of Tennessee had 
considerable trouble in getting a man who 
understood the business of sawyer. Finally, 
when the owner of the mill had become 
thoroughly discouraged, a respectable fellow 
came along and asked for a situation. He 
showed a paper from one of the leading mill- 
men in the country, stating that the applicant 
was one of the best of sawyers. He was en- 
gaged, and when he had been at work abcut 
three weeks, the proprietor called him one 
morning and said: 

“Mr. Collier, you needn't go to work to- 
day.” 

‘* Are you going to shut down?” 

‘*Yag, so fur ez you are consarned.”’ 

‘*What, you dont want me any longer?’ 

‘* Yas, that’s it.”’ 

‘Why, haven't I been giving satisfaction?” 

** Oh, yes, 80 fur ez yo’ work g0es,”’ 

‘Then what is the matter?’ 

“Well, I have noticed that you puton too 
many shirts.” 

“TI don’t understand you.”’ 

**Wall, you change yo’ shirts too often. 
You have been workin’ here now three weeks, 
an’ I notice that you put on a clean shirt 
about every eight days.”’ 

“But, my gracious! 
wrong in that?’ 

*To some folks thar mouten’t be, but thar 
istome. A feller came along here once and 
changed his shirt every twelve days.’’ 

** Well,’ said the sawyer, ‘‘ what else did 
he do?’’ 

** Run away and married my daughter, 
that’s what he done. Then thar came along 


Is there anything 


days. He ran away with my wife. Then an- 
other fellé*® changed his shirt 'bout every 
nine days, and run away with my pocket- 
boek that contained $15. So1 find that the 
oftener a man changes his shir: the worse he 
is, an’ fearin’ that you mout run away with 
my mule colts, Irecken you’d better go now 
while I've got my eyes on you.” 


A WELL-INFORMED JupDGE.—Jim Webster 





and Sam Johnsing were up before an Austin 


justice of the peace for theft. Jim Wilson's 
case was disposed of several days ago, while 
Sam Johnsing’s Came up soon after. Sam is 
a simple-minded darkey. On Sam being ar 
raigned the judge said: 

‘* Your partner has already confessed to 
another theft in which you are implicated, 

*T reckon yer must be hinting at dem 
clothes what was missed from Col. Jones's 
yard night before las’,’’ said Sam. 

‘*T never heard of that robbery. That was 
not the one your partner confessed to.”’ 

‘*Lemme see! Oh, yes, jedge, 1 remembers 
now. You is alludin’ to dem chickens Jedge 
Smith raised sich a row about Jast Saturday. 
I believe I does remember somfin about dat 
ar.”’ 

‘The judge shook his head. 

‘**T am mighty afeered I'se losing my mem- 
ory. Was it some firewood in ward No. 5, 
jedge?’’ 

“Try again.’”’ 

‘“*Hit must have been de gemman what 
missed his pants in de boardin’ house, but 
dat’s barred by de statures of limits, jedge. 
Dat happened last mumf ago.” 

** You haven't hit it yet.”’ 

‘“*Jedge, you knows more about what’s 
stolen in dis town den I does. I don’t ask 
yer ter take me inter confidence, but ef yer 
will jes’ say what hitis yeris hintin’ at I’)! 
plead guilty. I ain’t gwinter take no risks 
wid a man who am as well posted as you is.’’ 


“=< 


Chatt. 
A check book—*‘ Don’t.”’ 
Prohibitionists always dance in pumps. 





Clubbing rates—Ten dollars and thirty 
days. 


None of the rings of Saturn is an engage- 
ment ring. 


It is now past the season when the farmer 
has hay fever. 


It is not hard to keep cool if you possess a 
little coward-ice. 


Advice t> a dressmaker—Be sure your’e 
right, then gore ahead. 


Why is love like a duck's foot?—Because it 
is often hidden in the breast. 


A Georgia man cured himself of dyspepsia 
by swallowing a mouthful of bran after each 
meal. This is a bran new remedy, sure. 


The hop is said to be becoming obsolete at 
fashionable watering places, butany summer 
hotel proprietor can inform you that the skip 
is not. 


It takes philosophy to make aman happy 
in this world. If he can’t get philosophy, a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars will gen- 
erally do. 


A little girl was given one day for the first 
time some gooseberries. After awhile she 
came back and asked for some more “‘turkey- 
berries.”’ 


It is a cruel political humorist who says 
that there is more bustie just now in Belva 
Lockwood's campaign than in that of any of 
her rivals. 


A vessel resembles a prisoner when she is 
put in the dock, a witness when she is bound 
to apier,anda judge when she makes her 
trial trip. 


A soldier who was seen to take off his cap 
while using the telephone, informed a ques- 
tioner that he did so because he was talking 
to a superior officer. 


Buwmptious Youth—TI tell you what, grand- 
mother, I’/] never marry a girl who isnot my 
inferior. Grandmother (severely)—Addison, 
do you want to marry an idiot? 


The old gentleman was tired out, so he went 
to the cellar and turned off the gas. ‘‘ George, 
dear,’’ said the girl, ‘I guess we will have to 
call the game on account of darkness.’’ 


Hanover Squeer—It would be a good thing 
for that young Jack Dorr if the conceit were 
knocked out of him. Parke Rowe—Great 
Scott? There wouldn’t be enougt of him left 
to hang clothes on! 


Clerk—I pelieve ve vill get some pad ved- 
ders. Mose Schaumburg—You pelieves ve 
vill get some pad vedders! Vat you mean by 
ve? Since ven have you been a partner oph 
mine dot you talks of ve? 


“Tf you start out on a journey,’’ says an 
old book of wisdom, ‘‘and meet a cat, you 
shou!d at once turn back and postpone your 
journey.’’ Yes, and take a bath and bury 
your clothes, if it’s that kind of a cat. 


Citizen (to stranger)—You seem to be in 
trouble, friend; I notice tears in your eyes. 
Stranger—lIt’s nothing serious, sir. I have a 
case to plead in court to-morrow, and I’m 
practicing on my speech before the jury. 


‘*Come away from the hives, Lida; the 
bees will sting you.’’ ‘Oh, I ‘spect they 
won't mind me, now, mamma. ‘* Why not, 
dear?’ ‘**’Cause one of ’em vaccinatea me 
yesterday, right in the f'um, and it tooked 
awfully.’’ 


The tourist, who said to an idle Skyeman, 
‘“*Why do you lie there all day with your 
hands in your pockets?” must have been 
taken aback by the coolreply: ‘*’Cause she 
hasna been far enough svuth to learn to put 
them in other people’s.’’ 


A society item says that pet dogs are now 
clad in manties with pockets for holding 
lumps of sugar, bracelets on their paws and 
a string of little silver bells around the neck. 
Thousands of neglected children missed a 
mizhty good thing by pot being borr pet 
dogs. 


In the Country.—Miss Travis—Oh, here you 
are, Mr. De Smith! Mrs. Raynor says she's 
lost the dinner horn and doesn’t know how to 
get the men uptodinner. Suppose you go 
out and stand on the piazza. I think they 
could hear your necktie as far as the last 
meadow. 


An enviable quickness of repartee was 
shown by a French actor when the head of a 
goose was thrown upon the stage. Advanc- 
ing to the footlights, he said: ‘* Gentlemen, 
if any one among you has lost his head, I 
shall be glad to restore it at the conclusion of 
the piece:”’ 


The negro is a greatphilosopher. Old John 
Spradler had just paid up the last dollar on a 
mule he bought last spring, when suddenly 
the animal died, leaving him a financial wreck. 
On being sympathized with, he said: ‘* Well, 
his time come ter go, sah, an’I radder him 
dan me.”’ 


Pullman Porter—You will please give me 
your ticket before retiring, sir. Farmer Oat- 
cake (returning from New York; his first trip 
on a sleeper)—Give ye my ticket afore retir- 
in’, eh? Not much, sir! I’ve heard enough 
about you feliers. Here, yecan have what 
money I have left, but I'm hanged if 1’ll give 
up my ouly means of gittin’ home! 


‘*Fader,’’ said Rebecca Schneidelbaum, 
counterfeiting a roseate blush; ** Fader, Mr. 
Schponger has justcalled. He is now in the 
parlor. He has come to ask for my hand——”’ 
** Ask for your hand, eh?’’ replied Mr. Schnei- 
delbaum excitedly. ‘Rebecca, take dose 
diamond rings off pefore you goin. Ve can’t 
let them go mit de hand. He takes it mitout 
encumbrance or he dakes it not at all.’’ 








WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
t-cured by 33: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. from infancy to old age, the 
Cuticurna RemEpIEs are infallible. 

CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTicursA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from pic~ples to Scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soar 
25c; REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrrr 
Drvue AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


{= Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and aes 
we —z 


















Kroney Parns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CutTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 


A WECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulnom 


Eyery farmer should have the means of weighing 
his preduce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many .rcom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of scales now on tle market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at sgreat reduction. The prices are 80 


low that the saving of Joss ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 

No. 1—Barn Scale. 






z 


| fab 
weighs from % pound to 900 pounds, Size of p at- 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MionieAN FaRMgr one year 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No. 2—Farm Scale. 


_ 


nvr 
PORTE TTY 





weighs from one pound to 6,600 pounds (3 :ons) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35,and MicHIGgAN FARMER one year, 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons) 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and Micnie@aN FARMER One year, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you sclect, 

Nos. 2 and 8 will iaelnde the beam, box, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one<- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti« 
clee To get the scales at above prices of cours§ 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mugf 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address a'] orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 


ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFI 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicago and the . 
Standard time. 




















Depart. | | Arriye, 
* 8:30 a.m. | .. Wabash & Western Flyer.. 
*8:30 a.m./|.....Cincinnati Express...... 

} 2:00 ee Ee Chicago Limited...... fi: p.m. 
$2:00p.m. | .8t. Louis Limited Express. | $11:45 a.m. 
Adrian & Butler Accommo- 
© GSD DM. | ccscccesoces GOTO s 0000 200000000 * 9:58 a.m, 
$9:50 p.m. | .Chicago & Cincinnati Exp.. | § 6:15 a.m. 
t. Louis and Western Ex- 

SOD DRE F oicccccesscocdbaccescosensce §11:20 p.m. 

§Daily. *Except Sunday. tHxcept Monday. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The “Niagara Falls Route.” 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, at 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All traine arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 








Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 
News Express........... §3.45 am 
New Yore Limit’'d Exp. §1.30pm $10.45 pm 
Mail, viaMain& Airline *7.0am 4.10pm 
on | DO, eee *9.10 am *6.45 p m 
Kal. &3 RiversAccom’n *4.00pm “11.50 am 
cher ay nm mang Rinceeas §8.00 p am 
Pacific Express........ $10.15 p m 922am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINE. 
Day yo Passieassenee *9.10a m *6.45 p m 
Grand Rapids Express.. 4.00pm *11.50am 
Night Express.......... 6.15 pm 6.00 am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 
Alpena and Mackinaw... *8.%5 am *9.10 p mt 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §540pm §11.00am 
Night Expross.......... 411.00 p m 6.05 a m 
Bay City Express....... *9.00 2m §.3 pm 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express....... .25 am $9.45 am 
St. L., Cin., Clev. &Col’s §2.45 pm 18.00 am 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm 7.50 am 
Toledo Express........ 7.20 pm 6. pm 
Cincinnati Express... .. 955pm  §1050pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains, going east. from east. 
Accommodation........ *5.00am *6.00 p m 
tlantic & Pacific Exp. 10am 9.40 p m 
New York & Boston Ex. $12.05 pm .20 pm 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm .06 p m 
Limited Express..... ++. §10.55 pm 1.00 pm 
§Daily. *ExceptSunday. +tExcept Saturday. 


xcept Mondays. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 


CityP. &T.A Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
Nov.20, 1887. Detroit. Chicage, Ma. 


lake Shore & Mioh. Southern R’Y.' 


Trains run on Centrai Standard Time. 








Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago Depart. Arrive 

& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:40pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 

nati a coccessseeee 6310DM 10:15 0m 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 

& Columbus Express..... 2:15pm 6:25pm 


The 6:25 p m train will arrive, and the 2:15 p 
m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:15 pm train leaves 


daily; all others daily except Sunday. 
Up-town ticket office No. 6 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Miiwaukee. 
Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 
tral Standard ‘Pine. Tn effect May 1, 1888. 
' Depart. Arri 


Dp ve. 
as Exprées...... - 6:30am  *12:00 n’n 
*Through Mail.;........ 10:20am 4:50pm 
Steamboat Bx 8.. 4:30pm 45pm 
¢Chicago Ex withsleep’r 8:00pm  +8:0am 
+Night Ex with sleeper 10:55pm _ tii:40pm 
* ly, Sundays excepted. + Daily. ‘ 
Trains leaving Detroit at €:50am, 4:30 and 


8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
orgo & Grand Trunk R’y for the cast and west, 
and bas parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Np express has Pnilman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 
en express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 


y. ‘ 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T.'R 

Ticker Otice, Comer Woodward and Jefferso: 

Avenues, at Depot foot of ee 

W. J. SPICER, E.J. T. A 
Genera, Manager, City P. & T. Detvolt 








Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 
the only double track line between the 
BEAST AND WEST, 
THROUGH CARS 
Between Chicage, New York and Boston 


or further information, rates, and tick 





eautified by CuTicurA Soap. 


instantaneous pain subduing plaster. 25c. 


ts, call on nearest Lake Shore Agent. 


* 
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Pomological Society. 

The third out-door meeting of the South 
Haven and Casco Pomological Society was 
held in the beautiful grove at the home of 
Mrs. 1. S. Linderman, Vice President Cook 
presiding. The viewing committee, Messrs. 
Merrit, Unmber and Humphrey, after pass- 
ing through the two large orchards, reported 
very favorably of their condition, saying 
that ihe grounds showed evidence of being 
well kept and managed, but thought that 
they hid barily been thinned sufficiently to 
get the best and largest fruit. To this it 
was answered that the Crawfords, particular- 
ly, bad been resting for a few years back. 
It was thought that they could mature a 
larger amount of fruit than if they bore 
every year. In regard to honest packages 
and packing, it was claimed that this so- 
ciety and truit-growers as a rule, in this vi- 
cinity, were fully aware of the advantages 
of square dealing and had at all times ad- 
vocated large, full, evenly packed baskets, 
audin relation to this Mr. Wizglesworth 
said: ‘I think it would bea good thing if the 
men would refuse a package 
and 


commission 
without the grower’s name upon it, 
make each one stamp the quality upon the 
package.” 

Mr. Atherly—I believe we ean afford to 
send a full peck in each package, and I 
think aiso that this society should condemn 
all fruit earlier than the Hale. 

Mr. Sheffer—lI balieve all who raise these 
early peaches are losing money, and 1 en- 
dorse the resolution that the early kinds of 
peaches not raised. 

C. J. Monroe offered the following sub- 
stitute for the original motion, which was 
carried by unanimous vote. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Society that the raising of peaches earlier 
than Haile’s should be discouraged for the 
following reasons: 

First. Tuey are-of poor quality and are 
generally clingstones. 

Second. Tendency to rot. 

Third. They come into competition with 
better p3aches from the south, thus provok- 
ing comparisons unfavorable to Michigan 
peaches. 

-Fourth. Beeause they bring little direct 
profit and are indirectly unprofitable for the 
reason that we have to sacrifice several ship- 
ments of our superior peaches before con- 
sumers begin to appreciate that we have 
such good ones. 

Mr. Bixby moved that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to ail nurserymen doing busi- 
Carried. 
next meeting 


he 


ness in this vicinity. 
what is 


requ 
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Seterinarp Department 








omducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
Yegeon. Professional advice through the columne 

ine Michigan Farmer to all reguiar sudscrivers 
™ee. The full name and address will be neces. 
ary that we may identify themas subscribers. The 
ympfome should be accurately described to ensure 
orrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
sonally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
se dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
etroit, Mich. 








Malignant Vaginal Catarrh in a Mare 


EaTon Rapips, Aug, 25th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a mare with what the veterinary of 
Eaton Rapids pronounced soft chancre. He 
prescribed syripging with a lotion of car- 
bolic acid sprinkled with iotaform. It 
healed it on the outside but she seems a lit- 
tle swelled and passes a white fluid. She 
was served by a horse in June, and lots of 
other mares caught it. Please tell me what 
to do for her. N. 








Answer.—Your description of the disease 
in your. mare indicates maligaant vaginal 
catarrh, a disease not easily diagnosed in 
the absence of the animal, anless carefully 
described by an expert. Its existence is 
probably due to local irritation of a malig- 
nant c“aracter, due, we infer, to some mor- 
bid or poisonous germs communicated by 
the sire in the act of venery. Personal ex- 
amination of the animal is necessary to de- 
termine the true character of the disease. 
As we have no such advantage we can only 
prescribe upon general principles: Treat- 
ment —Wash the parts clean with tepid wa 
ter and castile soap; then inject the foliow- 
ing: Chloride of zinc, half a drachm; dis- 
solved in one pint of rain water; add four 
ounces of glycerine; shake well and use 
with a syringe twice a day. Give inter- 
nally one of these powders, night and morn- 
ing: Gentian root, puiv., two ounces; sul- 
phate of iron, puiv., one ounce; Jamaica 
ginger root, pulv., one ounce; nitrate po- 
tassa, pulv., one ounce; mix ali together, 
and divide into eight powders. Give one 
in the feed or on the tongue. 





Bursal Enlargement of the 
in a Mare, 


Hock Joint 


Stockbridge, Aug. 23rd, 1888 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a mare that was kicked last Febru- 
ary half way between the bog spavin and 
curt joints. it was asmall weund of about 
three quarters of an inch lon. She took 
cold in it and was a great sufferer for about 
two months, lying down on her side groan- 
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ed ti ull members lear 5 
which 


attend the next meeting 
held Saturday, September 1st, at the Lake 
Shore House of J. B. Aylworth. A vote of 
thanks was tendered the Casco brass band 
which had enlivened the meeting by fine 
selections of music during the afternoon, 
and they were inv'ted to be present at the 
discussion of the lunch baskets. 


will 





Pleuro—-Pneumonia in Great Britain. 





A committee appoiated to investigate the 
present condition of cattie in the United 
Kingdom with reference to pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and inquire into the most effectual 
means of entirely freeing that country from 
its attacks, have finally issued their report. 
The Farming World, ot Edinburgh, says 
that the committee declare that stamping- 
out is the only means of ridding the country 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and find that slaugh- 
ter of all diseased animals, combined with 
isolatidn of thcse in contact, has hither- 
to failed to eraicate the disease. As to in- 
oculation the committee say, that while 
they cannot deny its valueas a palliative 
and preventive method of treatment, it is 


ing, and very restless most of the time. She 
| was treated after the directions of our own 
; town horse doctor, which was something 
taken inward/y to quiet her, and some 
soothing liniment on the leg with bandace. 
| When she could walk I turned her to grass. 
i Then commenced robbing the leg with soft 
} soap and salt. Afier six or eight weeks 
| (no difference in swelling) it was blistered, 
followed by several blisterings, but no sat- 
isfactory results. The limb continued 
swolkn all the way around the joint, (as 
} usual), then we returned to the treatment of 
| soft soap and salt which has been continued 
| nearly every day since. The swelling is a 
| little less now than at apy time s.nce the in- 
| jury, and 1 drive her now occasionally, but 
; she favors that lim» a little all the time and 
| especially after standing. About what it 
| amounts to now isa bog spavin or thorough- 
| pin, with some swelling inside the leg a lit- 
i tle back ot the bog spavin. The question 
is what is to be done now? 


A. L. SOULES. 





H 


| Answer—To your question, ‘what is to 


| be done now,”’ ifthe animal is a valuable 
| one treat it by local cold water compresses, 
' properly adjusted and retained in place by 
| means of a truss made for the purpose, 
| which may be obtained ef any surgical in- 
| strument manufacturer, ata cost of $7 to 


| $10. The compress is made of cotton cloth 


clear that its employment in this country is | folded several times, saturated with cold 
impracticable, as, with the present know- | water and placed over the enlargement and 
ledge on this subject at the command of | held in place by the truss. This pad must 


veterinary scienc?, and under the recog- 
nized position of agriculture, it is impossi- 
ble to employ this method under the only 
conditions that might render its operation 
successfa!. These conditions include(a) 
performanc2 of the operation by competent 
men specialiy appointed for the purpose in 
all parts of the United Kingdom; (5) itsem- 
ployment universally ard compulsorily up- 
on all cattle above three months old. Therze- 
fore, even if sccompanied by other meas- 
ures, it cannot be depended on as an efli- 
cient means of exterminating pleuro-pneu- 
monia Of the alternative method of 
stampinz-out, the committee remark that 
the evidence before them abundantly proves 
that where properly and thoroughly carried 
out, slaughter has always been successful 
in completely eradicating pleuro-pneu- 
mcnia. 





Cou. ROBERT INGERSOLL, in a recent ad- 
dres3, gave expression to some very signifi- 
cant facts which the farmers and stockmen 
of Texas could heed with profit to them- 
Bives. He said: 

“The farmer who raises wheat is always 
poor because he only gets one profit and 
that is generally a loss. The farmer who 
raises wheat and pork and beef and horses 
makes a second or a third prcfit and gets 
rich. The country which crows raw ma- 
terial will grow poor, while the country to 
which it sells it and which manufastures it 
into fa»rics and sells them back to it again 
will grow intelligent and rich. Just to the 
extent that you mix mind and muscle you 
give value. The south raises cotton and 
sells it. Just so Jong as the south does 
this it it will be poor.” 

But when this infernal tariff agitation is 
stopped, and we get manufacturers to work 
up ourraw material, anda working population 
in our cities and towns to consume the di- 
versified products of our farmers and stock- 
men, then will the south be rich with a big 
R.—Tezas Stockman and Farmer. 





~—> 


W. H. RILEy, of Greenville, Montcalm 
Co., recently sold for pork twelve sows two 
years old past, which had raised from twen- 
ty-one to twenty-three pigs each, receiving 
for the twelve head two hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars. Tney were thoroughbred 
Poland-Chinas, and yet we hear farmers 
asserting that they cannot afford to pay a 
few dollars for an improved breed of hogs. 
But if every one saw the profit in the busi- 
ness there would be more competition and 
less profit in it than at present. ‘This is 
one consideration which should make those 
who are enterprising and wide awake quite 
satisfied with those who are neither. 





Galt manufacturers only got 56 cents per 


be constantly kept wet, night aud day, for 
S.veral weeks. If properly managed it 
usually accomplishes the desired object in 
from four to five months. The blistering 
may interfere with its complete reduction. 








Commercial. 








OBT i01If WHOLESALE MARKET. 
Dersoit, Sept. 1, 1888. 
¥LOUR.—The aivance in wheat has com- 
pelled millers to put up the price of their 
brands, and thereis anadvance on all grades. 
Qu. tations are as follows: 


Michigan roller procees............- 400 @4 10 
Michigan patents..........-+ reseeee 900 @S W 
Minnesota, Dakers............-...-55 44 G4 & 
Minnasota, patemt@.....-............ 5% @5 42 
DOD Sven side debe éddcacsh eect sees sibuds 315 @i 2 
CAGE UDO ini. oi v0 0 avd 0s 5s d0di0a 06 275 @3 30 


WHERAT.--Prices have declined from the 
high range noted a week ago, and yesterday 
saw a considerable amount of weakness in 
the trade. But we feel convinced that this is 
only temporary, and due to manipulation. It 
looks as if wheat was cheaper to-day than it 
is likely to be again in months. The situa- 
tion is strong for holders at ali points. Quo- 
tations at the close yesterday were as fol- 


lows: No. 1 white, 927%c; No. 2 red, 94%4c; 
No.8 red, 85%c. In futures No. 2 red for 


September delivery sold at 94%4c; October 
at 9524c¢; November at 96144, and December ét 
98'4c. No. 8 red for September sold at 85e, 
and No, 1 white for September at 9344c. 

CORN.—Quiet, and the market easy. Quot- 
ed at 46c for No. 2, 45¢c for No. 3, and 40c for 
No. 2 delivered in December. 

VATS.—White have lost fully 1°4¢ during 
the week. No.2 are quoted at 28%e: light 
mixed at 26c, and No. 2 mixed at 25\4e. 

BARLEY.—No. 2 nominal at $1.28Q1 33 ® 
cental, and No. 3 at $1 15@1 18. Receipts 
for the week were 2,422 bu., and shipments 
nothing. Stocks in store 485 bushels. 

*SRD.—Bran quoted at $13213 50 B® ton, 
and middilings at $13 50@16 50. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October and 
November delivery quoted at $4 70. ® bu. 

RY Z.—Quoted at 53% B bu. 

BUTL&R.—Market firmer for choice dairy. 
Fancy lots dairy bring Ise, ghoice 170, g00d 
table grades, 15@16c, ana ordinery to fair 12 
@lic Bh. Creamery steady at 19M2ic ¥ b. 

CARESZ.—Quoted here at 9@9\e for full 
cream State, 94@10c for New York, and 8D 
8c for Ohio. Skims quoted at 5@7c. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands pricos 
are 4c lower. 

BGGS.—The market 1s steady at 15@153¢0 
for fresh receipts. Demand fair and supply 
lighter. 

FORKIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, # 
box, $3 25038 75 for old, $3 50@4 00 for Dew; 
oranges, Messinas, $147 50 B box; cocoanuts, 
8 100, 83 75a 25; bananas, yellow, ® 
bunch, $1 259250. Figs, 149150 for layers, 15 





parre! for salt during July. 


senccslbomsnecn oes 





@l6c for fanoy, 


BRESWAX.—Steady at 28330c # D., a8 to 
quality. Supply good. 

HONEY.—Market dull; new quoted at 14@ 
15¢ for choice comb and 7@8e for extracted. 

DRIED APPLES.—Quoted at 7@7}e for 
evaporated, ani 6c for sun dried. 

SALT.—Mictigan, 802 per bbl. in car lots 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80? 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 720. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—New clover, 
car lots, $810 ® ton; from store, $10@11; car 
lotsof No. 1 timothy, buying at $10@11; store 
lots, small bales, selling at $12@13 ® ton; 
clover, mixed, $9@10 for car lots; straw, in 
car lots, $6 50; and from store, $7@8 B ton. 

HIDES.—Greoen city, 4@4%eo B D., country, 
5@5o; cured, 5443; green calf, 44¢@5o; salt- 
ed, do, 6@6%0; sheep-skins, 500@$1 50 each 
as to wool; bull, stag and grubby hides off. 

BEANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 20 

225 per bu. for small lots of city picked 
mediums; unpicked, $1 75@2. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at $1 3031 35 B bbl., 
and 20G@4°c per bu. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $150@2 # bbl. for 
good to fancy stock. Market weak. 

PEARS.—Steady at $3@5 00 % bbi., outside 
for fancy. The supply yesterday was mostly 
Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite. 

PEACHES.—Supply and demand fair. Que- 
tations are 25@40c ® peck, $1@2 per bu. 

PLUMS.--In good demand. Seiling at $2 50 
@3 50% bu.., and fancy might bring 25e 
more. 

BLACK BERRIES.—-Were very scarce yes- 
terday, hardly any having arsived. Were 
quoted nominal at $5@6 ® stand. 

GRAPES .—KReceipts large, but the demand 
was sufficient to absorb all offerings. Hart- 
fords commanded ic ® th., and Concords 5@ 
6c. Delawares, Niagaras and Catawbas have 
began to come forward, but pricesjhave not 
been established. Yesterday was their first 
appearance. 

HUCKLEBERRIBS.—Active at $5 50@6 50 
8 bu., as to quality. 

HOPS.—Quoted as foilows: State nominal; 
New York, 13918c ® &.; Washington Ter- 
ritory, 13@15c; Bavarian, 23@27¢c; Bohemian, 
25@3dIe. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Roosters, 4c ® .; chickens, 8c; turkeys: 
9c; ducks, 8c; spring chicks, 8c; pigeons, # 
pair, 25c. Market overstocked and weak. 

VEGETABLES.--Dealers are selling at the 
following range of prices: Tomatoes, 4ic ® 
bu.. Cucumbers, 8c ® doz. Cabbages, $#2@ 





head of fair butchers’ stock av 745 lbs at 
$2 


Patton sold Sullivan 4 fair butchers’ steers 


Ramsey sold John Kobinson a mixed lot of 
8 head of fair butehers’ stock av 974 Ibs at $3 
and 2 course cows ay 985 ibs at $2 25. 
Brooka sold McGee 21 mixed werterns av 
935 Ibs at $2 25 and 38 av 610 ibs at $220, 
MeMuilen sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 5 head of good butchers’ stock #Vv 1,014 Ibs 
at $3 25; 5 fair ones av 91lt ibs at $310 and 4 
av 845 lbs at $3, 
Sweet sold Murphy a mixed lot of 4 head of 
thin butehera’ stock av 795 ibs at $2 60. 
Adgate sold Reagan a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at {2 50. 
McMullen gold Mclotire a mixed lot of 10 
oye of coarse butchers’ stock av 610 Ibs at 
2 30. 
Jedele sold Burt Spencer 12 feeders av 900 
Ibs at $2 85. 
Sprague soid Burt Spencer 2 fair shipping 
steers av 1,250 lbs at $4 10. 
Purdy soid Voigt a mixed lot of 12 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 86¢ Ibs at $3 and 8 to 
Grant av 862 Ibs at $2 75. 

Avgel sold Kellorg a mixed lot of 11 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 830 lbs at $2 75. 

Johnston sold Keliogg a mixed jot of 8 head 
of coarse butchers stock av 660 lbs at $2 40. 

D Sullivan sold J Wreford 4 fair butchers’ 
steers AV 830 lbs at $3 25. 

Clark so'd Burt Spencer “ fancy steers av 
1,810 lbs at $5 and 2 good snippers av 1,380 Ibs 
at $4 25. 

Webb sid Stonehouse a mixed lot of 7 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 79) lbs at $2 25 
aud 6 fair ones to Wreford & Beck ay 816 lps 
at $3 lv. 

SHEEP 

The offerings of sheep numbered 2,896. The 
demand for sheep was active, but was con- 
fined to the local trade who took about all the 
receipts, payibg strong last weck’s prices for 
them, 

Capwell sold Fitzpatrick 70, part Jambs, av 
61 lbs at $3 55. 

Baldwin eold Fitzpatrick 105 av 70 ibe at 
$2 95. 

Estep sold Loosemore 97, part jambs, av 65 
lbs at $3 25. 

Lawsoa sold Jobn 
$3 25. 

Wolttaker sold Fitzpatrick 39, part lama, 
av 60 Ibs at {425 and 125 to Baxter av 77 Ibs 
at $3 25. 

Nefus sold John Robinson 226, part lambs, 
av 74 Ibs at $340. 

Watson sold Morey 8t av 72 Jbs at $3 25. 

Proper sold Loosemore 56 av 62 ing at $2 60. 

Stottie sold Wreford & Beck luz av 81 Ibs 
at $3 40. 

Lovewell sold Loosemore 80 av 
$2 10. 

Barnum sold Monahan 93 av 66 lbs at $3. 

Webb sold Wreford & Beck 72, part lambs, 
av 65 ibs at $3 60. 

Ho!mes sold Young 86 av 82 lbs at $3 30. 

Cuthman soid Farnum 28, part lambs, av 69 
lbs at $3 30. 

Scofield sold Biglow £6, part lambs, av 67 


Robinson 40 av 72 lbs at 


Iba at 


Pd 
at 





2 50 ®@ 100. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $10@15 w 100. 
Supply large. * 

NUTMEG MELONS-—Selling at a range of 
225@2 50) per bbl. Market active. 

ONIONS.—Market quiet and steady at $2 50 
@3 per bbi. Stocks moderate. 

PROVISIONS.—Meas beef and lard are 
higher; bacon a shade lower. No other 
changes. Quotations here are as follows: 





Mess, new....... . 1500 @id FO 
NE ks is asd nave 6 17 00 @l7 2% 
Short clear... P 17 50 17 75 
uard in tierces, ® 92 og 
ard in kegs, ®R PF 9KX@ 9% 
BD... iRx® 13 
lors, $ ®.. 9B 9% 
1Gice bacon, ¥ Bb. , bs 1142 i144 
Txira mers beef, new per db’.... @ 7 50 
ae beef rr 750 @8 00 
Dried beef hams 1000 @10 3 
rallow, % W.... 3%@ 


’.—The tollowing is a record of tne 


week up to Friday noon, with price ner ton: 
Monday—34 loads: 

$10; four at $13; three at $14, $11 50 and $11; 

two at $10 50; one at $13 50, $12 25 and $9. 
Tuesday—35 loads: Eleven at $12; six at 

$11; five at $13; three at $10; two at $12 50, 

oy 50 and $9; one at $13 50, $)2 75, $9 50 and 
3 


Wednesday—31 loads: Eleven at $13; eight 
at $12; four at $13 50; three at $13 and $11; 
one at $11 50 and $10 75. 

Thursday—38 loads: Twelve at $12; five at 
$11; four at $10 three at $14. $18, $1150 and 
$9; two at $1050: one at $13 50, 812 50 and #9 75. 

Friday—26 loads: Eight at 812; four at $11; 
three at $13, #10 and 89; two at #1250; one at 
$1350, $1150 and 310 50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





King’s Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 31, 
CATTLE. 


1888 


The market opened up at these yards with 
900 head of cattle on saie. 
a large supply of westerns, but a good many 
of them were shipped out. The supply of 


of the demand, and the medium grades sold 
higher by 15@20 cents thar they did last 
week. Common cattle were also in good de- 
mand and ranged about 10 cents higher than 
one week ago. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONA: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
Me so sec clear ck cuacetpdspaesesscnne MO ae 
Extra graded steers, weighing 4,300 
iis Mam SEIRAL b's sans axna oo wsunat ae 4 50@4 75 
Cnoice steers, fine, fat and we 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs............ 4 2024 2 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
eT a re 3 %@A 00 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 Qs 75 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 


thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 40Z2 60 


ew 


BLOOROTE 00 0ncccccccccceecseccedcoese 2 2@2 50 
Cr Chea cvuravskiekins daseiunncass 2 25@3 00 


Craver soid Farnam a mixed lot of 15 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 826 lbs at $2 60 and 
3 bulls av 780 lbs at $2. 

D Sullivan sold Murpby a mixed lot of 8 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 707 lbs at 
$2 69. 

Brooka sold McGee 6 bulls ay 1,230 lbs at 
$2 20. 

Farnam sold Brooka 4 stockers av 660 Ibs 
at$2 40. 

Bresnahan sola Ceplis 3 bulls av 1,186 lbs at 
$2 25. 

Purdy sold H Roe 4 thin heifers av 715 ibs 
at $2 70. 

McGee sold Marx 10 mixed westerns av 638 
ibs at $2 50. 

Scofie:d sold Brooka 16 stockers ay 675 Ibs 
at $2 40. 

Purdy sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 815 lbs at $2 75. 

Wreford & Beck sold Mason 32 mixed west- 
erns av 660 lbs at $2 50. 

Page sold Genther 5 falr butchers’ steers 
and cows av 1,012 lbs at $3 25 and 2 fatr steers 
to Wreford & Beck av 1,055 Ibs at $3 40. 

Bunnell soldWreford & Beck 5 good butch 
ers’ steers av 1,124 lbs at $4; a fair cow weigh- 
ing 1,120 Ibs at $2 80 and one weighing 1,020 
Ibs at $3. 

Lacey cold John Robinson 5 bulls av 1,086 
lbs at $2 10. 

Micol sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 5 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 954 lbs at $3 10. 

Page sold Marshick a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 766 lbs at $2 65 and 
6 fair butchers’ steers and heifers to Kofski 
av 808 lbs at $3 25. 

Bresnahan sold J Wreford a mixed lot of 8 
head of good butchers’ stock av 975 lbs at 


20. 
© robb sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers ay 
1,104 Ibs at $3 75. 
Brooka sold Rauss 4 bulls ay 1,462 lbs at 
2 40. 
P Bunnell sold Morphy a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 782 ibs at $2 60. 

Page sold Switzer & Ackley 7 stoekers av 
930 Ibs at $2 60. 

Jedele sold Sullivan 10 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,062 los at $4. 

Sweet sold Hersch 8 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,050 Ibs at $3 65. 

Adams sold Sullivan 8 fair butchers’ steers 
av 1,086 lbs at $3 50 and 2 stockers av 820 lbs 
at $2 5v. 

Buker sold Burt Spencer 4 stockers av 760 
Ibs at $2 6), 

Sweet sold Murphy a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 595 lbs at $2 50 and 
8 bulls av 778 lbs at $1 75. ‘ 

Stevenson s0/!d Switzer & Ackley 11 stockers 
av vo ng at «heel ¢ tai? 

Purdy sold Sullivan 2 fair shippin 
av 1,180 Ibs at $4. pping steers 
Angel 80 arx 5 fair buteners’ 

956 ibs at $3 60. . “ steers av 
Sweet sold Stonehouse a mixed 
or A amen wee av 788 Ibs jap +A aca 

arnam. 80ld Fileschman 7 

lbs at $2 69. i stockers av 675 





, wil 


sales at the Michigan Avenue scaies for the ; 


Kleven at $12; five at: 


There was quite 


decent native cattle was considerably short 


Ibs ut $3 w5. 
| Craver sold Ingersoll 126, part lambs, av 70 
lbs at $3 63. 
HOGS 

The cfferings of hogs numbered 2,407. The 
market opentd up withan active demand and 
prices ranged a shade higher than those of 
last week, but as the reports from Buffalo 
were unfavorable pricas weakened, and at 
, the close were no higher than those of one 
} week ago. 
|. MoCaut sold Webb Bros 42 xv 162 


lbs et 


Yo 70. 
McMullen soid Su'livan 48 av 160 lbs at 
; $5 ou. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Sullivan 63 av 170 Iba 
at $5 50. 
Allen sold Sullivan 47 av 155 ibs at $5 70. 
Hegan sold Sullivan 60 ay 194 Ibs at $4. 
Love sold KS Webb 18 av 200 Iba at $5 75. 
Adame sold Sullivan 29 av 186 lbs at $5 Tu. 
Harris sold Sullivan 49 av 190 Ibs at $5 75 
Spencer sold Webb Bros 7i av 206 lbs at 
$5 80. 
Wal.ace sold Sullivan 44 av 160 lbs at $5 40. 
Harger sold Ciark 126 av 164 ibs at $5 70 
McHugh sold Webb Bros i02 av 187 luvs at 


$5 75. 
| McGowan sold Sullivan 75 av i167 lbs at 
$5 64. 
| DSuilivan sold Watson 30 av 125 lbs at 
$5 45. 


Nichols sold Sullivan 35 av 170 lbs at $5 75. 
Wilcox sold Burt Spencer 54 av 16v !bs at 
$5 76. 


x we 


| Culver sold Sullivan 61 av 190 ibs ai $5 75. 
| Hauser sold Suilivan 57 av 190 lbs at $5 45. 
| Genther sold Webb Bros li av 170 ibs at 
$5 70. 
Stabler sold Sullivan 88 2v 190 lbs at $5 40. 
Ottawey sold Sullivan 82 av 112 Ibs ut $5 45. 
Estep so'd R S Webb 11 av 210 lbs at $5 80. 
Baker sold Ciark 50 av 170 lbs at $5 45. 
: Patton sold Sullivan 54 av 170 lbs at $5 70. 
| 
i 


Robb sold Rauss 55 av 170 lbs at $5 8). 
Capwell sold Sullivan 43 av 125 ibs at $5 50. 
Moore sold RS Webb 48 av 182 ibs at $5 50. 
Sweet so’d Suilivan 25 ay 155 Ibs at $5 50. 
Inger oll sold Hayes 19 av 103 lbs at $5 35. 
Stevens sold Suilivan 49 av 164 Ibs at $5 59. 
Huntley sold Sullivan 22 av 210 ibs at $5 90. 
' Cushman sold R 8 Webb 63 av 150 lbs at 
' $5 60. 
Craver solid Clark 35 av 170 Ibs at $5 75. 
Adgate o!d R 8 Webb 63 av 150 lbs at $5 69. 
| Springer sold Burt Spencer 89 av 170 lbs at 
$5 75. 
{ Richardsonsold Sullivan 84 av 178 lbg at 
5 75. 
| Pinkney sold RS Webb 36 av 190 ibs at 
, $5 60. 
Purdy sold Rauss 55 av 190 lbs at $5 75. 
Shipman sold Webb Hros 89 av 195 ibs at 
| $5 75. 
Serviss sold Sullivan 36 av 170 ibs at $5 50. 
Culver sold Sullivan 25 av 120 ibs at $5 75. 


Bullalo. 


CATTLE.—Receipts 10,446 against 13,434 the 
previous week. The offerings of cattle on 
Monday consisted of 215 car loads. There 
were very few extra steers on sale, but two 
: loads sold at $6@6 05. For good and medium 
} cattie the market was. stronger, other grades 
| steady. Good 1,400 to 1,500 lbs steers sold at 
| % 50@6; goed, 1,300 to 1,400 ib do, $5@5 35; 
' 





g00d 1,200 to 1,300 Ib do, $4 50@5; good 1,100 
| to 1,200 lb do, $4@4 40, and good 1,000 to 1,100 
i lb do, $3 65@4; good to choice mixed butch- 
; ers’ and cows and heifers, $3@3 50; common 
to fair do, $2 25@2 75; fat bulls in moderate 
supply and fair demand; the bulk of the of- 
ferings changed hands at $2 25@2 75, if extra, 
$3; stock bulls in moderate demand at $2@ 
215; there were about 35 loads of stock cat 
tle offering. Some of the stock steers cf 
ordinary quality were sold at $3; we qucte the 
entire range at $2 50@8 25, inside and outside 
for all grades. Upto Thursday the reccipts 
were very light, and the market showed no 
particular change. On@Friday there were 
480 head of cattle on sale. The demand was 
slow and the market clssed weak at the fol- 
lowing. 

QUOTATIONS! 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,600 Ibs..........sceees 


Choices Beeves—Fine, fat, *“well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 


6 0OG6 WB 


AED MNS 6.4 bens ectwiccesdssivde weit CO CORO CU 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400,,..........4- 5 0025 35 
Medium Grades—-Steers4b fine fosh. 

weighing 1,1 to 1 4m) Hing : 4 00@4 40 
Light Butchers’—Swers averagin 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 

quality..... bb. debe +4 6ne 04 ioks 3 75m4 % 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughtor, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 2 5033 7 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

ND oaths os ne iehid ss 60 440Nete Oabs% 2 50@3 00 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 8 00@3 25 
Fat bulls fair to oxtra............. «» 2 £023 00 


SHEEP.—Keceipts 27,000, against 35,800 the 
previous week. There were 68 loads of sheep 
on sale Monday. The market ruled slow, 
eastern buyers being forthe most part out 
of the market. Prices were not materially 
different from those of Saturday; but lambs 
were slow; culls and inferior sheep $1 60@3; 
common to fair, $3 25@4; good to choice, $4 15 
@4 50 to $4 80for a small lot to fill an order; 
western lambs slow at $5 50@6. There were 
20 loads on sale Tuesday, mostly all of com- 
mon quality, for which there was but little 
demand. On Wednesday and Thursday about 
12 loads wére received. Sales were made at 
about Monday’s prices for sheep, with a de- 
cline in lambs of 10@15 cents. On Friday 
there were 20 car loads onsale. There was 
only @ Jimited demand and prices were a 
shade lower. Common to fair sheep sold at 
$3 2023 85; good to choice, $i@4 40; !ambs, 
£001 to choice, $5 40@5 90. 

Hoas.—Roceipts 89,961, against 82,224 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 82 car loads on sale. The mar- 
ket for Yorkers was 10@15 cents lower, while 
other grades were considered about steady. 
Grass Yorkers bought $6.96 30; selected corn. 
fed Yorxera, $6 40@6 50; selected con-fed 





Nichold sotd Kammon a mixed lot of 26 


+ 


medium weights, $4 69@6 70, bu:k of sales at 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 














av 955 lbs at $3 25. ; 


Over 100,000 Sold Last 


{ 








$6 50; rough, $5 40@5 50 stags, $4 25@4 50. 
The market ruled steady on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but declined 5@10 cents on 
Thursday, closing weak. On Friday the re- 


ce'pts of sale hog numbered 3,000. The de- 
wann was fair and prices steady. Good to 
choice Yorkers so'd at $3 3006 4%; fair do, 


$5 25@6 30; selected meiium weights, $3 50@ 
6 65. 


Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Keceipts, 39,254 
last week. Shipmenis 8,805. The receipts 
on Monday numbered 8,894 head. No prime 
cattle were received. The best on saie 
brought $5 75@5 80. Dressed beef men 
bought coarse and thin 1,130 to 1,1250 lb cat 
tle at $3 65@4; 1,186 to 1,847 lb Colorado cattle 
in Kaneas at $4 30@4 50, 1,188 to 1,356 Ib cat- 


best in the yards. 
better for good at $2 40@3 and fairly well for 
inferior to fair lots at $1 50@2. 
supply of Texas cattle helped the market for 
the receipts numbered 9,90). The market 
ruled 3teaty for the best grades, but others 
were dull. The following were the closing 
QUOTATICN:: 


native cows. 
Texas and Indian ana 2,5C0 western rangers. 
Toe market was 1(@15 cents higher on good 
Texas and Indian cattle, which sold at $3 25@ 
880. The coarse kinds, however, were slow 
sa'e at low prices. The western cattle sold 
about 10 cents higher. Prices for stockers 
and feeders ranged about the same as during 
last week. Stock steers, $2 10@2 90; feeders, 
$2 75@3 20. 


cattle was light again on Tuesday and prices 
were somewhat higher. The market was 10 
cents lower on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
another 10 cents was taken off. On Friday 
Fancy bred beeves............ csccee 6 25@6 59 


Good to choice 1,300 to 1,550 Ibs...... 5 69@6 20 
Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 55@5 60 
CRIN DOE oa nc cccrepsceesescee 3 70@4 50 
Native grassers, 950 to 1,300........... 3 20@%4 25 
Distillery-fed steers...............00. 4 80@5 €5 
Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 8U@3 15 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 

Dicddsecd av etyee s+ 00060600 6 60860 25@2 75 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 Ibs.. 1 15@2 80 
Texas steers 740 to 1,109 Ibs. .......... 2 £028 60 
oR ee eee 3 0J@S5 20 
Stock steers, 500 to 900................. 2 WQ2 ws 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1.200. ......... 2 60@3 40 


Hoags.—Receipts 37,383 against 40,273 last 
week. Shipments 13,279. The receipts ot 
hogs on Monday numbered 8.833. The 
general hog market was a shade better than 
01 Saturday for the better class of stock, but 
common grades were unchanged. Poor to 
prime light sold at $5 90@6 45; inferior mixed 
to chaice heavy, $5 80@6 50; skip3 and culls, 
$4 1€@570. The receipts were Jight on Tues- 
day, and in some cases an advance of 5 cents 


sale of this class was small. 


day rnied firm, the best selling up to $660. 
On Friday there were 9,500 hogs received. 
The market was fairly active and prices firm. 
Poor to prime light sold at $5 99@6 50; in- 
inferior mixed to choice heavy, $5 80@6 69; 
skips and culls. $4 10@5 75. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely “ure. 


This powder neve; varies. A marvel of purity, 
et h and wholesomeness. More cconomical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
po en with the multitude of low test, short 
weight alam or phosphate wders. & in 
cans. Horan Baxine yPowpsr Oo. 106,Wall 
Street Mew York. 





FOU RT H—vliver’s Chilled Metal will not corrode. 


time as any other plow manufactured. 

than any other plow in use. 
FIFTEENTH-—Finally, these plows are better known, have reached a larger sale, have bad a longer ran, have proved more | 
and given better satisfaction than any other plows on the face of the globe. 


against 42,012 | 


tle and fair to good quality at $5 35@5 70. | 
The shippers bought thin, coarse cattle as | 
low a4 $3@3 75, and paid $5 80 for some of the | 
Cows and mixed lots sold | 


The small | 


Arrivals of cattle included 2,009 | 


Some 530 Ibs stock heifers were | 
sold at $2.10. The receipts of good native | 


was paid fer the best lots, but the number on | 
Good hogs were | 
5 cents higher on Wednesday and on Thure- | 











FIRST—They are the Original and Only Chilled Piows made. 
SECON D—Tney are adapted to all kinds of soil, and will do first-class work ia Sod or Stubble. 
THIRD—The mould-boards are thoroughly chilled, have no soft spots in them, will seour in any soil, and will not wear out in ten ; an, 
The heaviest coat of rust that can accumulate on it will be entirely remoy~ }y 
a few minutes’ use, and the mould-board will be as bright and smooth as ever. ° 
FIFTH —The Oliver has a thorough center draft, runs Jighter than any other plow, and is under the complete c »ntrol of the Operator 
SIX TH—The woodwork being free from mortices permits easy, rapid and perfect adjustment, for either two or three horses 
SEVENTH—tThe Oliver is economical in repairs, and when your share is renewed you have an e:.tirely new cutting surface, 
EIGHT A—It is fitted with Oliver’s Patent Slip-Nose Share—a wonderfal saving device in which every farmer is interested. 
NINTH-—AlI! parts of the Oliver Cailled Piows are fitted over templates at the works, hence are exact duplicates and by simsiy 
giving the number and hand you are sure of a perfect fit. 
TENTH —-The OLIVER CHILLED PLO 
ELEVENTH —For ease of mavagement, adjustibility and lightness of draft, it has no successful competitor. 
TW ELF TH —The Oliver has a record unparalleled in the history of plow makiog, from 1,500 in 1870 to over 100,000 in 
THIRTEEN TH-—Yonr neighbors wil! tell you to buy the Oliver and take no other. It will break hard dry ground when no other wi 
FOU RTEENTH—There are over 1,100,000 Oliver Crilled Piows in actual use, and three times as many being so'd at t! present 
1 is warranted to do better work and more of it with the same amount 0 


W has hundreds of imitators. 





All old and new va-' 
eties (GR 


MALL FRUITS, 


| = ‘ 
. ri APES 
' Extra Quality.War- <4’ 
ranted true. A vit \ 
Cheap by mail, Dee 
Free. Sole Owners and f 
introducers of thenew : 


EATON 


LLL LOGE I A LOT PTE ONE ES 


scriptive Catalogue 


OMPIRE St and lowest rates for 


MPIRE STATE & NIAGARA 





ae cmeerre 





| Mary J. Holmes 


her daughters. A pure, domestic story— 


A story of « 


“LUMAN SKINKLE’S 
RELIGION” 


The best story she has ever written. 


ts 








9 New Story “MILDRED’S AM 


A story of social ambition, by 


popular story writer in America, Every mother should read it and place it in the 


Rose Terry Cooke’s 


iress and redress. 


« Josiah Alle 


tite 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTs, 
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Year! 


The Best General Purpose Plow in the World 


ee 


or 
oVILVYER 


Patent Chilled Plow. 


"TD Endis 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Farmers and Plowmen, there are Fifteen Reasons why Yo 
Should Use Nothing but tke Oliver Chilled Plow: 





No manufacturer will try tu imitate an inferior plow 


188 
A ‘ 
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Black Grape, now first offered fy 
T,8. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia 


oo 





BITION’ 


not at all sensational, but intensely inte: 


New Story “THE WISDOM 
OF THE ANCIENTS” 


‘ Wife 
rich, keen sarcasm is sistible. She keens 


ire 


the reader convulsed with her sharp hits—spiced with pure fun, strong 


HOW 
WOMEN 

CAN 

MAKE 
MONEY 


SKETCHES 4 
AND te. 
PORTRAITS 
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common sense and sound moral lessons. 


Will Carleton’s 


POEMS — with full-page drawings, finest 
illustrations ever engraved, | est artists 

sé 
THE GRAND OLD DAY” 


a Thanksgivir 


“THE VOICE OF A STAR” 


a ristmas poe 


The above are a few of the specia 
features to be i 


P LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


| PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 
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WE BUY Potatoes, Apples, Hay’ 
Beans, Eggs, Produce, 
Dried Fruits and sell on commission. Write us 


fully for prices. 
Tit Lh VS a se 6’ CO,, 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 


GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce 





TATE OF MICHIGAN, } an 
CouNTY OF WAYNE. eae 

Ata session of the Probate Court for said County 
of Wayne, held at the Probate Office, in the City o7 
Detroit, on the eleventh day of August, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 

Present: Edgar O. Durfee, Judge ot Probate. 

In the matter of tne estate of Elizabeth Kinney, 
deceased. On reading and filing the petition of 
Overton L Kinney, praying that administration of 
said estate may be granted to Anna L. Kinney; it is 
ordered that Tuesday, the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber next, at ten o'clock in vhe forenoon, at said 
Probate Office, be appointed tor hearing said 
petition. Anditis further ordered that a copy of 
this order be publishes three successive weeks 
previous to said day of hearing,in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, & newspaper printed and circulating in 


said County of Wayne. 
EDGAR O. DURFEE, 
Judge of Probate. 
als-3t 








A true copy: 
HOMER A. FLINT, Register. 





TATE OF MICHIGAN,’ 
COUNTY OF WAYNE. i pa, 
At a session of the Probate Court for said County 
of Wayne, held at the Probate Office, in the City of 
Detroit, on the eleventh day of August, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight. 
Present: Kdgar O. Durfee, Judge of Probate. 
In the matter of the estate of Abram S. Kinney, 
Sr., deceased. On reading and — the petition of 
Overton L. Kinney, praying that administration of 


8s, 





said estate may be granted to Anna L. Kinney; itis 
ordered that Tuesday, the eleventh day of Septem- | 
ber next, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, at said 
Probate ‘Office, be appointed for hearing said 
petition. And it is further ordered, that a copy of 
this order be published three successive weeks 
revious to said day of hearing,in the MICHIGAN 
*ARMER, & newspaper printed and circulating in 


i megnesia and other impurities. 





5 ty of Wayne. 
said County . EDGAR 0. DURFEE, | 
Judge of Probate. | 


true copy: 
AVOMER A. FLINT, Register. als-3t 








REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 





CUNS 


list to J. H. Johnston & Son, Pittsburg, Pa. 


. . ee oe ee Ate 
Eclipse Wind Mi 
Will be Ip to meet every requir ment 
power service, and iea 8 ro HLM 
| STRENGTH, REGULATION ana BURAB! 
Ele 


In connection we carry an assortm 
improved 


Pumps, Stock Tanks, Grinders, Shellers, 


| HAY PRESSES! 


| The Eclipse Double-Acting Continuous Press 
SIMPLE-STRONG—DURABLE. 


The best for either Hay or Straw. W ee 
mail to applicants complete descripuve © 


above goods. C0 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 6% 
Lake and La Saile Street* 


CHICACO. 
ad-6t 2tam 
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PURE SALI. 


DID YOU EVER THINK, | 


That Pure Salt adds its fine flavor (04 
seasoned with it. Its preserving eud #”"— 
qualities keep meats, butter, chees? * oouly 
foot produets better, longer and wo:¢ I 
than common salt. a 

That Impure Salt is as dangerone tt 
Weter. It i:jures the health, its C20” jusing 
kidneys being especially disastroue sing dir 
stone jn the bladder and other distr ities 0H 
eases. Tne bighest medical author 
emphatically confirm this statemen’ om lime 
Diamond Crystal Salt js free pLavos 


d. its ! 
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delicious, its sTRENGTH unrivale 4 
uneqnalled. > f “ 
refined for Best M - every 


lt-is especially noug 
Datry purposes. Itis cheap enougd *° 
gro.er for 


body. Ask your | t. 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SH 


i 
Tt costs but litle more than ord’) oi nd 
sait, and less than the best English, w) sal 


80 gvod. 
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